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LOOK FORWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SISTERS. A FRIEND IN TROUBLE. 

LOOK Forward ! You are always saying look 
forward, Susan : it is so tiresome. I do not like 
looking forward.” 

“ Then I’m afraid, Fanny, you will never like 
looking back, when you are old,” replied her sister, 
gently ; “ and that will be sad, indeed,” — and she 
sighed. 

“ Why do you sigh, Susan ? Is there any harm 
in my not always worrying myself about what’s 
going to happen next, — and how I shall like what 
I’m doing to-day a hundred years hence? I’m sure 
other people don’t trouble their heads about all that, 
and yet they get on as well as we do ; indeed, better ; 
for, do you know, Betsy Splice has got such a 
pretty new bonnet, just such a one as I want ; and 
I could soon earn it, if you would but let me go and 
work at the manufactory with her. Do, Susan, 
dear; and then I’ll earn you a bonnet too; and 
George a new coat, which I know he wishes for, and, 
and” — 
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Susan shook her head. “ Indeed, Fanny, I can- 
not let you go ; besides, father would never consent : 
you know he does not wish either of us to leave 
home.” \ ' 

Fanny looked discontented. “ That is not your 
real reason, Susan ; for you never objected so much 
to my earning a little money as you have lately.” 

“ Nor do I object now to your earning money, 
Fanny. Have I not procured you those steel pens 
to stitch upon cards ? You can earn half a crown a 
week at that, if you are industrious.” 

“ Yes, but it is so wearying to sit at home all day, 
stitch, stitch : besides Betsy Splice gains more than 
twice as much at her work.” 

" But if, while she gains seven shillings a week, 
Betsy loses her modest gentleness, and her self- 
respect ; — if she becomes fond of dress, and spends 
all she earns in gratifying this taste, what will she 
have gained in the end, Fanny ? A hundred years 
hence, as you say ? What will it then matter, that 
she wore the new bonnet and the smart ribbon 
which so much takes your fancy ?” 

“ Oh 1 that tiresome hundred years hence ; I wish 
there was no such thing as the future, that I do.” 

“ Fanny, Fanny, do not say so just because you 
are vexed. It is wrong ; indeed, it is very wrong.” 
“ Why is it so very wrong, Susan ? I don’t see.” 

“ Because we live in this world only to prepare 
for the great future ; and, Fanny dear, do you for- 
get whom we shall meet there ?” 

“ Forgive me, oh forgive me, Susan, for saying 
such a wicked thing,” cried Fanny, throwing her 
arms round her sister’s neck : “ Indeed, then, I do 
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wish for the future. I do wish to see dear mother 
again, and to be happy in heaven. But oh, Susan,” 
she added, wiping her eyes, “ I’m sure I never shall 
be like mother ; I don’t think I can be patient and 
good tempered when I have not what I want.” 

“ Try, dear Fanny, only try,” said Susan, fondly 
kissing the repentant child ; “ and pray every night 
for strength to be patient and gentle in your daily 
trials ; and He who never fails His children will 
aid you with his holy spirit. And now, sit down 
. by me, and I will try to explain to you some of my 
reasons for not wishing you to go to work with 
Betsy Splice: you are too young to understand 
them all.” 

The two sisters sat down together ; but before we 
relate their conversation, it will be necessary to ac- 
quaint the reader with their history previous to the 
commencement of our story. 

Their father, Joseph Linton, was head ware- 
houseman to a considerable factor in the tow T n of 
Birmingham. He was sober, industrious, and reli- 
gious; not satisfied with merely attending to his 
work, and living on from day to day, without think- 
ing of any thing beyond, he considered life as some- 
thing of more consequence than to be so spent ; for «, 
he knew that it was only the beginning of an exist- 
ence that would last for ever, and he looked up with 
reverence and love to that Great Being, who, after 
death, would demand an account of every action, 
known or secret, — nay, of every thought. To look 
forward to the future was his constant practice, in 
small affairs as well as in important ones ; and this 
wise maxim he daily inculcated upon his children. 
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Instead of saying, like too many of his neighbours, 

“ Spend to-day and spare to-morrow,” he would say, 

“ Spare to-day that we may not want to-morrow.” 
Thus he would not have a better dinner on Monday 
and Tuesday than he could afford to have on Friday 
and Saturday. And when trade was good and 
wages high, he looked forward to the time when trade 
would be bad, — and laid by what he did not imme- 
diately want, which saved him many an anxious 
hour, and himself and his family much suffering in 
hard times. Above all, Mr. Linton looked forward , 
to the all-important future of this world, and strove 
earnestly to fix his thoughts upon that great and 
certain hereafter. 

Mr. Linton had lost his wife two years before our 
history begins. She died of a long, lingering com- 
plaint, which he had sought in vain the aid of medical 
skill to cure. His care had, indeed, lessened her suf- 
fering, for which he was thankful ; and he thought 
with painful pleasure of the sacrifices he had made 
to procure her every alleviation in her sickness 
which his means allowed. But these heavy ex- 
penses had taken all the earnings he had laid up in 
the savings’ bank, and he had prudently resolved 
to live as economically as possible until that money 
was replaced. This was the cause why little Fanny 
was not dressed quite so well as some of her com- 
panions, although her kind father allowed her and 
her sister enough money for their clothes to enable 
them to appear respectable. 

Mr. Linton’s family consisted of three children : 
one son, a fine open-hearted industrious lad of fif- 
teen, who seemed likely to turn out well, and Susan 
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and Fanny, whom we have already introduced to the 
reader. Susan kept her father s house, and watched 
with untiring affection over her younger sister, whose 
early habits, and, consequently, future happiness 
seemed entrusted to her care. This care was repaid 
with strong and grateful affection on the part of 
Fanny, who was generally docile and obedient to 
her sister’s advice; but being of a hasty temper, she 
sometimes went into little pets, which her better 
feelings made her quickly repent of, as in the in- 
stance we have just recorded. 

“ You are right, Fanny,” said Susan to her sister ; 
“ you are quite right in supposing that I do not wish 
you to become intimate with Betsy Splice, which 
you must do if you go to work with her. She is 
not a girl from whom you will learn any good, and 
yet, as she is lively and clever, she is almost sure 
to gain an influence over you.” 

“ But, Susan, you surely do not think that Betsy 
Splice is a wicked girl ? She could not be so cheer- 
ful and happy if she were.” 

“I do not think she deliberately means to do 
wrong ; but I believe she is indifferent whether her 
daily conduct is wrong or right, and provided she 
can secure the enjoyment of the present moment 
she looks no farther. Now this in itself is wrong ; 
it is not the way in which a Christian ought or can 
live, and I should be sorry, very sorry, Fanny, if 
you were led to be like her, and fix all your thoughts 
upon this world, and grow indifferent to the great 
hopes of another. We must look forwatd, as fa- 
ther says, even in forming an acquaintance.” 

“ But, Susan,” persisted Fanny, still unwilling to 

B 2 
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give up a scheme she had set her heart upon, I 
will promise to learn my verse every morning be- 
fore I go to work, and read our evening chapter to 
father just as usual, and quite steadily, and you 
know if I make a promise you may trust me to 
keep it.” 

“ I would trust you to keep it as far as you were 
able,” replied her sister ; “ but, Fanny, would it do 
you any good to read a chapter in the bible at night 
and be thinking all day that it was a trouble, — that 
none of your companions did it, and yet they were 
very pleasant, happy girls, as far as you saw, and 
that it was only the way to be melancholy to be 
preparing every day for future judgment.” 

“ But it does not make us melancholy, Susan, so 
I cannot think so: you are always cheerful, and 
father never looks so happy as when he talks to us 
on a Sunday evening of meeting mother again in 
Heaven, and how happy we shall all be there if we 
are good.” 

“ It does, indeed, make us cheerful and contented, 
Fanny* and I wonder how any one can be cheerful 
who does not think of Heaven ; but, believe me, 
you would not feel in this way long if you spent 
your time with Betsy Splice and her companions.” 

“ Then, indeed, Susan, you do not know how 
firm I can be,” said Fanny, sitting very erect and 
looking as determined as such a little person could 
look ; “ I am as firm as a rock when I feel sure I 
am in the right ; it is only with you I give up ever.” 

Susan smiled. “ Then give up now, dear Fanny, 
for indeed it is for your good, for your future good, 
though you may not see it, that I wish you to form 
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no friendship with Betsy Splice, and, therefore, not 

to go to work with her. I am sorry to deny you 

what you have set vou wishes on, but I feel certain 
* «* 

that seven years hence, perhaps sooner, you will 
be glad for what makes you sorry now. Will you 
trust me ?” 

Fanny sat thoughtfully some minutes, and then 
looking up in her sister’s face, said, artlessly, “ I 
cannot help trusting you, Susan, because I always 
find you are right in the end, though sometimes I 
don’t like to acknowledge it. So I will give up all 
thoughts of going to work with Betsy, and I will 
try not to be so very intimate with her, as you wish 
it. But, Susan,” she added, “ you know I cannot 
help liking Betsy, because I do like her ; for she is 
so good natured, and so merry, always laughing or 
saying something droll, that you cannot help laugh- 
ing with her, even if you do not think it altogether 
right, as I do sometimes, but yet — ” 

“ But yet you laugh,” said her sister. 

“ Only when I cannot help it. And I’m sure, 
Susan, you would laugh yourself. Why, it was 
only yesterday — .” But before Fanny could relate 
how Betsy Splice had made her laugh when she 
ought not, she was interrupted by the entrance of a 
neighbour, Mrs. Crawford, a widow, who lived at the 
next door and supported herself and two children 
by taking in washing. She had known the sisters 
from childhood, having been their mother’s friend ; 
and they now saw, with concern, that something 
was unusually amiss ; for Mrs. Crawford had one 
of those happy tempers that always looks on the 
bright side of every thing, and having plenty to do, 
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and her children to think of and provide for, she 
had no time, as she said, for fretting. It was, there- 
fore, with real alarm that the sisters beheld her 
troubled countenance, and eagerly demanded what 
had happened. 

“ Oh, Susan, what shall I do ? See what that 
heedless girl of mine has done ?” and as she spoke 
Mrs. Crawford held up to view a beautiful cape 
trimmed with rich lace, — the lace in one part burnt 
and scorched, till it was hanging in shreds. 

Susan and Fanny gazed at it in dismay. 

“ I only just went to hang out some muslins I am 
whitening,” continued the widow, “when Jane, 
whom Fve charged over and over again, that I have, 
till I’m tired, never to touch my ironing board, — 
what must she do, but takes out this cape, and think- 
ing, to be sure, the iron was cold, though it was 
near red hot, and that was why I left it, claps it on, 
and before she could get it off, burnt it as you see.” 
And the poor woman sat down and wiped the tears 
which, in spite of all her efforts, now filled her eyes. 

Fanny was overcome at seeing her kind friend so 
affected : she took hold of her hand and tried to 
comfort her. “ Dear Mrs. Crawford, don’t fret so. 
The lady whom the cape belongs to won’t be angry, 
for Jane did not do it on purpose, and I’m sure she 
is very sorry, and she’ll go and tell the lady so, and 
then, you know, she cannot be angry with you.” 

Mrs. Crawford shook her head : “ Ladies, 

mostly, don’t care whether a misfortune happens on 
purpose or not, Fanny : they do not dike to have 
their things spoiled, and I shall lose my best washing 
if its known that I burn their laces,” 
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“ Who does the cape belong to ?” continued 
Fanny, hoping to discover some cause of consola- 
tion. “ Surely Mrs. Bates, and Mrs. Simmons, 
and Mrs. Jones, whom you have washed for so long, 
will not turn you off just for one accident ; that 
would be so unjust.” 

“ But the cape belongs to none of these ladies, 
Fanny,” replied the widow ; “ it is Miss Seymour’s. 
I was recommended to the family only this Christ- 
mas, and last week Jane tore one of Mrs. Seymour’s 
best collars with pinning it — a thing I’ve told her 
not to do, time out of mind — and now to go to burn 
this lace : oh ! dear, oh ! dear. They will expect 
me to pay for it, that’s certain ; and I shall lose their 
washing besides, and the washing of all who hear 
of it and the poor woman again gave free vent to 
her grief. 

Meanwhile Susan had been carefully examining 
the torn lace. Her mother was a Buckingham- 
shire woman, and had been brought up to the lace 
making. After she married and settled in Birm- 
ingham she no longer continued the employment, 
having her house and family to attend to ; but as 
Susan grew up she taught her how to make lace 
upon a cushion, as she said there was no knowing 
whether it might ever be useful to her or not, and 
there was no harm done in her learning. So Susan 
had been taught the art of lace-making by her mo- 
ther, and she sometimes did a little, just, as she 
said, that she should not forget what she then knew. 
She now said, modestly— 

“ I think, if you would let me try, I could repair 
this accident. My dear mother once shewed me 
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how to make a lace very much like this. I have 
the bobbins by me, and I believe I could piece it so 
as hardly to be seen.” 

“ Could you?” exclaimed the widow, with de- 
lighted surprise. “ Could you, indeed? Oh, Susan, 
how clever you are ! but sure it’s impossible !” and 
she looked at the beautiful texture in despair. 

“ It is a foreign lace, I know,” said Susan ; “ but 
mother once knew a poor French lady who made 
this kind. She had been rich and great in her own 
country, but she was poor and in distress here ; and 
mother used to do many things for her which she 
was not well able to do for herself, not being used 
to it, and in return she taught mother to make lace 
such as is made in her country ; and when she died, 
she left mother her threads and bobbins ; and I 
think with them I could make this lace, if you are 
not afraid to let me try.” 

“Oh, Susan, you’ll save me from ruin,” cried 
Mrs. Crawford, letting fall her apron as she looked 
at Susan with eager inquiry. “ But do your really 
think you can make such lace as this ?” 

“ I am not sure, but I think I can : some that will 
match near enough and look almost as well, if not 
closely examined. I do not mean that the lady 
should not know of the accident, for that would be 
deceiving her ; but only that she should not care so 
very much about it, when she sees it is mended.” 

“Thank you, Susan, a thousand times. You are 
a good thoughtful girl, and that’s the truth; and 
I’d give all the lace I ever washed, if I had it, that 
my Jane was like you ; but it’s not her nature to 
be thoughtful and dutiful ; and what with my being 
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too busy to be always looking after her, and she 
getting to think herself almost a woman, she’s rather 
above my hand sometimes. She wishes, too, to go 
and work for herself in a shop ; and as I want her 
to stay at home and help me, she is more contrary 
than ever ; and I believe I must let her go, or I 
shall lose all my washing through her wilfulness. 
But I must not stay talking here, or may be she’ll 
be doing some more mischief.” 

“ Leave the cape with me,” said Susan, “ and I’ll 
try this afternoon if I can do it. Remember, I do 
not say that I can.” 

“ Then I’m much obliged to you for trying, so I 
am, whether you succeed or not. And now I’ll say 
no more, but good bye, and thank you; and I’ll be 
in early to-morrow to see what you have done.” 

Mrs. Crawford returned into her own house, and 
Susan quickly putting away her work, went to seek 
for her lace-cushion. This she soon found — for 
Susan’s things were always in their right places — 
and she set to work. It was no trifling task she had 
undertaken, as the lace was fine, and not having 
done much of this kind of work, she was awkward 
* in beginning, and had some difficulty in making out 
the pattern. With patience and perseverance she 
at length succeeded; but though she sat up till 
twelve o’clock that night, and rose early the next 
morning, she had done but a very little piece when 
Mrs. Crawford came in at breakfast time to inquire 
how she was going on. When she saw, however, 
that the pattern exactly matched, and looked as well, 
only newer than the rest, nothing could exceed her 
astonishment. She would have talked and exclaimed 
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for an hour ; but Susan laughingly told her she 
must go away, and not come in again before tea, 
or the lace would never be finished in time. This 
was too much to expect. Mrs. Crawford left her 
then, but returned nearly every time the clock 
struck to watch Susan’s progress, and could not 
express her joy when at eight o’clock that evening 
Susan entered her house with the lace cape in her 
hand, wanting only to be washed and ironed to 
look as if nothing had ever been the matter with it. 

The good widow’s gratitude knew no bounds. 
Susan had, indeed, rendered her an essential ser- 
vice, and though very much tired with working so 
hard, it would' be difficult to say which felt most 
pleasure, Susan, or her obliged friend ; so true it is 
that an act of kindness is alike blessed to her that 
does it, and to her that receives it. 


CHAPTER II. 

SUSAN AND FANNY’S VISIT TO EDGBASTON. DISCONTENT. 

“ Susan, dear,” said Mrs. Crawford, entering 
the Lintons’ house a few days after the affair of 
the torn cape ; “ Susan, Mrs. Seymour wants to 
know if you can make her any more lace like that 
you mended the cape with. I told her all about 
the accident, as you wished it, though there was 
no need, as the housekeeper said herself she could 
not see where the rent was : however, to please you 
I told, and I’m glad I did, for Mrs. Seymour was 
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pleased with what she called my ‘ honest integrity.’ 
I don’t altogether know what she meant ; but what- 
ever it was it was something good and proper, for 
her looks told me that. And now, can you make 
some more lace, to please her ; and you’ll be paid 
handsome for it : she told me to say.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Susan, smiling ; “ I can make 
some more, if the lady is satisfied with my work ; 
but you know I am but a learner.” 

“ Satisfied ! I tell you she was satisfied over 
above; and I told her all about you, and how 
nicely you managed your father's house, and how 
your taught your sister Fanny, and how you help- 
ed me, and every one you could.” 

“ Oh, stop, stop, Mrs. Crawford,” cried Susan, 
blushing ; w I hope you did not say all that to Mrs. 

Seymour, or she will think .” 

“ She will think the truth, and the truth is the 
right thing to be thought by every body ; so you 
need not look so ashamed, as though I had been 
saying what was not true. And now, will you make 

lclCG 

“ Willingly,” replied Susan ; “ but I am afraid I 
shall be a long time about it ; for I must not work 
at it every minute, and sit up late, as I did just to 
finish that little piece for you in time. I must not 
neglect father’s house, and Fanny.” 

“ I told Mrs. Seymour you had a great deal to 
do, and she said she should be sorry to take you 
from your regular work, which it was your first 
duty to attend to ; but if you liked to make her 
some lace in your spare time, she said she was in 
no hurry, and could wait for it.” 
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“ I am sure Mrs. Seymour i3 very good, and very 
considerate,” said Susan ; “ and it will be quite a 
pleasure to work for her : and then,” she added, 
“ I shall be particularly glad to earn some money 
just now, for Fanny has set her heart upon having 
a new bonnet, and she wanted to go to work with 
Betsy Splice, that she might earn money to buy it 
with ; but she has given this up, because I do not 
wish her to get intimate with Betsy, and I should 
like very much to buy her a bonnet myself, for I 
feel sorry for her disappointment; and the more 
so, because she has said nothing about it since the 
day she promised to give up her plan.” 

Mrs. Crawford looked thoughtful. “ Then you 
do not like Betsy Splice, Susan ? and neither do I. 
But my Jane does, more’s the pity.” 

u She is very gay and smart-looking,” replied 
Susan ; K and that makes her a favorite with many 
girls.” 

“ I wonder where she gets the money to dres3 
so smart with ? her mother looks wretchedly ill, 
and I know they have hardly a decent piece of fur- 
niture in the house.” 

“ I have heard my father say,” said Susan, w that 
Mr. Splice got high wages during the war time, 
but he spent all he earned in good living and other 
extravagances; and now, having formed those ex- 
pensive habits, he cannot bear to live savingly ; so, 
though he gets pretty good wages, the money is all 
spent by the middle of the week, and the rest of 
the time they are nearly starved.” 

“ And to see Betsy on a Sunday with a bonnet 
and shawl fit for a lady, ay, and a silk gown too, 
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who would think that her mother often wanted a 
meal? Oh Susan, Susan, it’s cruel work, that it 
is ; and to think of my Jane taking to such an un- 
natural child.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. Crawford, you will not let 
her he the companion of this vain, bold girl ?” 

“ And how should I hinder it ? Girls are so 
self-willed now-a-days, they will choose their own 
companions, and there is no preventing it.” 

u But not if you forbid it,” said Susan, looking up 
surprised : for although she had long been accus- 
tomed to see her friend give up to her children in 
a manner her judgment could not approve, she ex- 
pected she would exert her just authority whenever 
there was an important reason for doing so. But 
Susan had to learn that when a mother suffers 
her Yes and No to be set at nought in what she 
falsely considers trifles, they will be equally disre- 
garded in matters the most important, and thus her 
child’s highest welfare will too often be sacrificed 
by her false notions of indulgence. Thus it was 
with Mrs. Crawford. 

“ Why, Susan, you see my Jane is not like you; 
and if I forbid her going to work with Betsy Splice, 
she will only keep company with her the more when 
she is at home, and that is the time when she fills 
her head with dress, and puts her up to thinking 
that she is too old to be managed by me ; so I 
don’t know as it is any use, and then, I am hard at 
work all day, and when I have a minute to give 
the children, or a meal to take with them, to have 
nothing but complaining, and saucy words and 
sullen looks, is more than I can stand ; and so, you 
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see, I find it best to give in at first ; and then Jane 
is good tempered and dutiful, and all goes on plea- 
sant : and the end of it is, I have given my consent 
to her going to work with Betsy Splice, and she 
begins on Monday.” 

Susan was too much shocked at hearing such a 
confession of foolish weakness from a mother to 
make any reply. She looked distressed, which Mrs. 
Crawford perceiving, and not choosing to notice, 
she returned to the object of her visit. It was 
agreed that Susan should walk up that afternoon 
to Mrs. Seymour’s, to receive directions for the 
lace, and Fanny was to accompany her, as that 
lady had expressed a wish to see her also. This 
being arranged, Mrs. Crawford left Susan, and re- 
turned to her work at home. 

Accordingly, early in the afternoon, when her 
father had dined and the dinner things were put 
away, the house swept, and the kettle placed on the 
hob, to be ready for tea on their return, Susan and 
Fanny set out for Mrs. Seymour’s, both neatly dress- 
ed in their Sunday attire, and looking the picture 
of health and cheerfulness. Edgbaston, where Mrs. 
Seymour resided, is a pretty suburb about a mile 
distant from the town of Birmingham, where many 
of the more wealthy tradesmen and merchants re- 
side, out of the smoke, and noise, and bustle of 
that great emporium of manufactures. The road 
gradually ascends a gentle slope all the way from 
the edge of the town, so that on passing the turn- 
pike* which marks the beginning of Edgbaston, 
the air seems fresher and purer, and there is a 

* Now removed. 
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feeling of country seldom experienced so near a 
large town. Pretty houses, some standing in the 
midst of gardens and pleasure grounds, others, less 
pretending, in neat rows and terraces, and all look- 
ing like the abodes of easy competence and luxury, 
give to this suburb an air of cheerfulness and com- 
fort, particularly striking to those who, like Susan 
and Fanny, were accustomed to see only the busy 
parts of the town. 

It was one of those summer days in the early 
spring which sometimes come before their usual 
season, and make every being glad and thankful for 
the mere boon of existence. Fanny felt its effect, 
and her spirits bounded over with happiness. She 
called her sister’s attention to something new in 
every house and garden they passed : now it was a 
flower gayer and brighter than its companions, and 
then it was a Japonica covering a trellis with its 
beautiful blossoms. 

“ Oh ! Susan, how happy the people must be 
who live in these pretty houses,” at length she 
exclaimed, as they passed by some that stood at a 
little distance from the road, and where the win- 
dows being open to admit the mild spring air gave 
glimpses of the hanging drapery, glass, flowers and 
ornaments which adorn the abodes of the affluent. 
“ Oh, Susan, how happy I should be if I lived in 
such a house as that and Fanny stopped, lost in 
the picture of fancied delight her imagination had 
conjured up. 

“I am not sure that you would be happy, Fanny, 
if you lived here,” said Susan, after allowing her 
sister to gaze for some minutes in silence. “I have 
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often heard father say, that the rich have twenty 
cares where the poor have one.” 

“ Then the rich have twenty pleasures for our 
one, Susan, I’m sure, and that make it even,” re- 
plied Fanny. u But I don’t believe they can have 
any bad cares ; indeed they can’t,” she added, low- 
ering her voice ; “ for only look yourself.” At this 
moment some ladies came out of the house which 
had particularly attracted Fanny’s attention ; they 
were speaking to one another, and laughing merrily 
at something which amused them. 

Fanny watched the ladies as they passed. “ There, 
Susan, you see they are happy. What would I give 
to be like them !” and Fanny took her sister’s hand, 
and walked on, looking thoughtfully on the ground ; 
and no longer enjoying the bright sunshine, the 
beautiful green of the fresh budding trees, nor any 
of the many pleasures common to all, which had 
before so much delighted her. 

Fanny’s uneasy reflections were soon interrupted 
by their arrival at the lodge which was at the en- 
trance to Mrs. Seymour’s residence. Being told 
that that lady was at home, they proceeded towards 
the house, Fanny not a little impressed by the 
broad carriage drive and the sight of distant lawns 
and shrubberies. On being admitted, they were 
desired to sit down in the servants’ hall, as Mrs. 
Seymour was engaged with company. Whilst 
waiting in the hall, Fanny’s eager attention was 
attracted by the bustle of numerous servants pass- 
ing to and fro, and all apparently occupied in mi- 
nistering to the wants and wishes of the family. 

“ Thomas, you are to bring round the pony to 
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the door directly,” said a smart-looking lady’s maid, 
addressing a man who seemed to be the coachman ; 
“ Miss Alice will take a ride ; and, Cook, please 
to give me a jelly for Miss Alice, before she goes 
out.” 

“ Cook, cook,” cried a footman, bustling in from 
the drawing-room whither he had been summoned, 
“ cake and sandwiches, if you please, directly, for 
the parlour : the company has not had lunch ; be 
quick, will you :” and he vanished into his pantry, 
muttering, “ I can’t think what business people have 
calling as haven’t had lunch.” 

A few moments after an elderly person whom 
the sisters found to be the housekeeper, entered, 
with a girl carrying a tray of sweetmeats and cakes, 
which she had been fetching from the store-room. 

“ Put down the tray on this table, and bring me 
the dessert dishes,” said the housekeeper to the 
girl: “I will arrange them here to-day;” and as 
she spoke she sat down to the table near which 
Susan and Fanny were standing, for they had risen 
on her entrance from natural good manners, which 
some people seem to possess without teaching, while 
others go through the world without ever learning 
or practising those gentle courtesies which render 
persons agreeable. 

“ Sit down, my good girls, sit down,” said the 
housekeeper, as the servant girl went away to obey 
her directions. “You are the young woman,” she 
continued, addressing Susan, “ whom Mrs. Craw- 
ford spoke of, who mended Miss Seymour’s lace so 
well. My mistress is not able to see you, just now ; 
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but you will not mind waiting a little, I dare say, 
and the company will not remain long:” and while 
speaking the housekeeper examined Susan and her 
sister with a scrutinizing glance, as if to ascertain 
whether Mrs. Crawford had described them as 
they really were, or only as she wished them to be 
thought by the ladies. Apparently she was satis- 
fied with the result of her examination, as she 
presently added, “You have had a long walk, my 
dears ; here is an orange for you, it will refresh you, 
and eat this piece of cake with it and she put an 
orange towards them, and a slice of cake. 

Fanny’s eyes sparkled at the sight of these un- 
usual luxuries : she thanked the kind housekeeper ; 
but after breaking off a little bit of the cake and eat- 
ing it, she kept the rest in her hand, looking first 
at it, and then at the orange, and then up in her 
sister’s face, as though she had something she very 
much wished to say, but had not courage to speak 
before strangers. 

“ Why do you not eat your orange, little girl ?” 
said the housekeeper, after watching her some mi- 
nutes : “ do you not like it ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, it’s beautiful,” replied Fanny, 
blushing, and half afraid the housekeeper was dis- 
pleased : “ I only — ” 

“ Only what, my dear ? do not be afraid of speak- 
ing.” 

“ Only, ma’am — George is so fond of oranges, 
and this is such a fine one, that—” 

“You prefer saving it for him to eating it your- 
self, is that it?” said the housekeeper smiling. 
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“ Well, do just as you please; the orange is yours 
and your sister’s to do what you like with. But 
pray, who is George ?” 

“ My brother, ma’am,” replied Fanny, much re- 
lieved by the housekeeper’s kind tone. “ He always 
shares with us any thing he has, and so — ” 

“ And so you wish to share yours with him : that 
is fair. But eat your cake, for that will not be 
good, carried in your hot hand, and I will give you 
one of these sweet biscuits to take to George : and 
the housekeeper wrapped up two sweet biscuits in a 
piece of paper, and gave them to Fanny, who then 
eat her share of the cake with great satisfaction, and 
afterwards declared it was the most beautiful thing 
she had ever tasted in all her life. Before it was 
finished, the housekeeper was called away, and the 
sisters were left to themselves, excepting that the 
servants continued to pass backwards and forwards ; 
but they were too much occupied to attend to the 
strangers. At length, Mrs. Seymour’s bell rang, 
and her maid came to tell the sisters that her mis- 
tress was at liberty to see them. They were con- 
ducted up stairs, treading upon soft carpets, and 
passing through long wide passages, which seemed 
to Fanny like parlours, until they reached a room 
where Mrs. Seymour and her eldest daughter were 
sitting at work. 

Mrs. Seymour received them kindly. She asked 
Susan several questions about her work, and after 
conversing with her some time, ended in giving her 
an order for six yards of lace, nearly of the same 
pattern as that with which she repaired the cape, 
and for which, if it proved well finished, she was to 
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receive five shillings a yard. Susan was rather afraid 
of undertaking such expensive work, fearful lest she 
should not give satisfaction ; but her modest scru- 
ples were kindly over-ruled, and time enough al- 
lowed her to do it in, which tended greatly to re- 
lieve her mind, as she knew she ought not to inter- 
fere unnecessarily with her daily household work. 
While these arrangements were being made, Miss 
Seymour had begun good naturedly to talk to Fanny, 
until seeing her eyes wandering over the many new 
objects around her, she kindly left her to look as 
long as she pleased, without disturbing her by 
noticing her curiosity. At last Fanny’s attention 
was attracted by some worsted work, upon which 
Miss Seymour was engaged ; it was a pretty pat- 
tern in cross stitch. 

“ Did you ever see this kind of work before ?” 
said Miss Seymour, seeing Fanny earnestly watch- 
ing her as she worked. 

“ No, Miss,” replied Fanny ; “ that is, not so 
pretty. I think, I am sure I have seen the stitch 
before.” 

w Where have you seen the stitch,” asked Miss Sey- 
mour, “ if you have never seen any worsted work ?” 

“ In sister’s sampler, ma’am : there’s a tree, and 
a dog, and a lamb, Miss, at the bottom, on each 
side sister’s name.” 

“ Indeed,” said Miss Seymour, smiling ; “ and are 
they good resemblances ?” 

“ Miss ?” said Fanny, looking up puzzled. 

“ Are they like, I mean ; the tree, and the dog, 
and the lamb ?” 

“ Yes, Miss ; the tree is green, and the dog red, 
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and the lamb yellow, so beautiful !” and Fanny 
thought Miss Seymour looked very much pleased 
with her description of the wonders of her sister’s 
sampler. 

“ And have you ever worked a sampler your- 
self?” said Miss Seymour after a pause. 

“ No, Miss ; but I am to soon. Sister has promised 
to buy me a piece of canvass, and if it is large 
enough, and I do the letters with only a little un- 
picking, I am to work a house at the end, with a 
lamb and a dog before it and Fanny looked up 
for Miss Seymour’s approbation of her ambitious 
design. 

“ And how much canvass do you want for such 
a great piece of work ?” asked Miss Seymour, draw- 
ing out the bag from under her work-table. “ I 
think I have some here that will just answer your 
purpose and she unrolled some white canvass, 
and laid it before Fanny. 

Fanny’s eyes looked bright at the sight of the 
canvass bag, the object of her wishes ; but she 
did not know what to say. She was not quite sure 
what Miss Seymour meant : whether she really in- 
tended to give it to her, and whether, if she did, 
it would be right to take it. She fidgetted, and at 
last pulled her sister’s gown. 

“ Do not disturb your sister, Fanny : I believe 
that is your name, is it not ?” said Miss Seymour, 
good humouredly ; “ but tell me yourself if you 
should like a piece of this canvass to work a sampler 
on.” 

Fanny looked down timidly ; at length 3he an- 
swered in almost a whisper, . “ I should like a piece 
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very much indeed ; but I do not know if I ought to 
take it.” 

“ Why not, Fanny? the canvass is my own, and I 
am willing to give you a piece of it.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am ; but, but, — ” 

“ But what?” 


“ I’ve had so much here, Miss ; the lady down 
stairs gave me an orange for George, which I have 
in my pocket, and these two cakes besides (shewing 
the biscuits she held in her hand), and I had some 
nice cake to eat too, and sister is going to have some 
work, and father always says we should never be en- 
croaching. So I don’t know whether I ought to take 
any more.” And as she finished Fanny turned her 
head away from the tempting canvass, for fear her 
good resolutions should fail. 

“ Well, Fanny, I think your father is quite right 
in desiring you not to be encroaching, for encroach- 
ing people are never liked nor respected ; but I 
will tell you how we will manage about the canvass. 
I want a pattern sampler for some little girls who 
will soon be learning to mark : I will, therefore, 
give you the canvass and the silk for you to work 
a sampler for yourself, and when you have finished 
that, you shall work one for me : thus, I shall be 
saved the trouble of working the sampler myself, and 
you will have the canvass and silk for yours : will 
that be a fair bargain ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Miss ; that is,” added Fanny, recol- 
lecting herself, “ I shall be proud to work a sam- 
pler for you, only, if I should do it wrong I am 


afraid — ” 


“ You need not be afraid, Fanny ; you know you 
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will learn to mark well whilst making your own 
sampler, before you do mine. So now let us mea- 
sure off your canvass, and find you some silks 
and Miss Seymour took the canvass and cut off a 
piece as large as Fanny’s utmost wishes extended 
to, and then shewed her a box full of different co- 
loured silks, so bright and so pretty, that Fanny 
never would have been able to decide which were 
the best, if Miss Seymour had not kindly assisted 
her. At length, however, the silks were selected, 
and neatly wrapped up with the canvass, and Fanny 
and Susan took leave of the ladies, made quite 
happy by their kindness. 

Happy people are never envious while they are 
happy ; thus Fanny forgot all her repining at not 
living in a fine house, and even saw Miss Alice,* 
a little girl about her own age, riding on a pretty 
white pony, led with a long rein by the coachman, 
without making any other remark than w how pretty 
they looked and she jumped and skipped along, 
talking all the while to her sister of her sampler, 
and how George would like his orange, and won- 
dering if the cakes she was carrying home for him 
would be half as good as what they had eaten. As 
they passed through Edgbaston, down Broad Street, 
and entered once more the town, her spirits sobered 
down, until by the time she reached home, she was 
quite tired, and very glad to sit down and rest after 
the unusual excitement she had undergone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WORSE SORROWS THAN FANNY’S. A FABLE. 

For several days after the visit of the sisters to 
Mrs. Seymour’s they were both so much occupied 
with their work, Susan in trying to get the exact pat- 
tern of the lace she had undertaken to make, and 
Fanny in beginning her sampler, that they could at- 
tend to little else. Fanny would sometimes sigh as 
she thought of the pretty houses rich people lived in, 
and the beautiful clothes rich people wore, and tell 
her sister that she was sure she should be quite, 
quite happy if she lived at Edgbaston, and had ser- 
vants to wait upon her, and nice cakes to eat every 
day, and nothing to do all day long but walk about 
and amuse herself. It was in vain that Susan told 
her the rich have their trials and sorrows as well 
as the poor, and that if she ate nice cakes every 
day she would soon care no more for them than 
she did now for her slice of bread and butter. Fanny 
would not and could not believe it ; but was quite 
sure in her own mind that to be a lady born was of 
itself enough to ensure perfect happiness. Fortu- 
nately this unprofitable train of thought was inter- 
rupted by the necessity of attending to her work, 
and the pleasure she had in seeing first the border 
completed, and then letter after letter makes its ap- 
pearance, all of them, as she tried to make her 
father comprehend, crossed the right way, and well 
fastened ; and thus, for a while, she forgot her envy 
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of the pleasures of others, in the enjoyment of her 
own. 

One evening as this happy family was seated 
round a cheerful fire, Mr. Linton eating his supper, 
while George was reading, and Susan and Fanny 
knitting, for their father would not allow them to 
do fine work by candle-light, many persons, he said, 
having lost their sight entirely owing to it, although 
they did'not feel that they were straining their eyes 
at the time. The weather had changed and become 
cold ; a black east wind had blown sharp all day, 
and as the sun went down, a heavy rain began to 
fall, which threatened a wet, blustering night. 
Once or twice, as the young people sat round the 
fire, they thought they heard some one at the door, 
and Fanny declared she saw a head peeping at them 
through the window. George laughed at her, and 
putting down his book, began to tell a ghost story, 
which was, of course, quite perfectly true : it was 
about an old woman coming home from market one 
stormy night, “just such a night as this, Fanny, when 
she heard something coming pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat after 
her, which so frightened the old dame, that her knees 
shook, and her voice went, so that she could not 
have screamed, if she had tried ever so : on she went, 
however, till she came to her own door, when down 
she dropped, and fainted away dead. Out came her 
husband and children to pick her up, when lo, what 
should they see close beside her but a white calf, 
looking very much surprised at the confusion he 
had caused, having followed the old woman very 
lovingly, without the smallest intention of being 
taken for any thing, so thin as a ghost is or ought 
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to be. And now, Fanny,” continued George, as 
he finished his tale, “ I am going out to shut the 
shutter, and if I find a ghost, dead or alive, I pro- 
mise you I will bring him in for you to see.” 

Fanny laughed, and George opened the door 
and went out to put to the shutter, when presently 
they heard him call out in an angry voice, “ Who’s 
there? What are you doing hanging about our 
door, I say ?” Some one answered, but in tones 
too low to be heard, and the next instant the door 
was thrown open and George re-appeared, holding 
by the arm a lad not many years younger than 
himself, but pale, emaciated, and trembling from 
head to foot under George’s grasp. Brought into 
the light, George looked at him earnestly for nearly 
a minute, then releasing his arm, he exclaimed, 
“ It is you, I declare. I beg your pardon, Donald, 
for being so rough ; but I did not know you, no more 
than a ghost.” “ And very much like a ghost you 
look,” he muttered to himself, as he gazed upon 
the sick, miserable object before him. 

The family hastily gathered round the poor lad, 
who had sunk frightened and exhausted on the 
nearest chair. 

“ Donald ! is it Donald ?” whispered Fanny to 
her brother ; “ surely it can’t be your old play- 
fellow ?” 

“ Yes, it is; but hush, Fanny, don’t speak now, 
he’s fainting ;” and George ran to support Donald, 
who did, indeed, appear ill and faint. 

Mr. Linton regarded the poor boy with looks of 
strong compassion. “I fear he is ill from want of 
food,” he whispered in a low voice ; “ cut a slice 
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of bread, Susan, and warm a little milk; he will be 
better when he has eaten:” and he took Donald’s 
hand, and spoke kindly to him. Donald burst into 
tears. 

“ Oh, sir, I was afraid you would be angry with 
me, and, indeed, I should not have come if mo- 
ther mother ” 

“ What of your mother, my poor lad, is she ill ?” 
asked Mr. Linton. 

“ Yes, sir ; but it is not that she is 

she ” 

u She is what ? Speak Donald, don’t be afraid ; 
we are friends, tell us what is the matter.” 

u She is starving I” and a burning blush over- 
spread Donald’s face as he buried it in his hands 
and sobbed aloud. 

Fanny dropped the bread she was cutting : George 
started back and looked at his father, whose usually 
calm features gave signs of deep emotion. He 
seized his hat, and snatching up the loaf from 
the table, asked Donald hastily where his mother 
lived. Donald looked up : “ Oh, don’t go, sir ; pray 
don’t go,” he cried faintly ; “ father will kill her if 
you go : if she only complains of hunger he beats 
her, and he’ll never forgive us for letting you know ; 
don’t go, pray :” and he threw his arms round Mr. 
Linton to stop him. 

“ But your mother must not starve ! she must 
have bread, and vou can’t walk.” 

“ Oh, yes, I can ; if you’ll give me the bread, 
I’ll take it her, and father won’t know I’ve told. 
He was out when I came, and he is seldom in till 
morning, when he has money.” 
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“ Has he money now ?” asked Mr. Linton, in- 
dignantly. 

“ Yes ; mother was paid for some work last night, 
and father took it : he took it all ; and when mother 

asked for just a little to buy us a loaf, he 

he ,” and the wretched boy stammered, and hid 

his face again in his hands. 

The children shuddered. Mr. Linton stood ir- 
resolute, and no one seemed able to speak. Susan 
brought a cup of warm milk and a slice of bread, 
and gave it to Donald ; but at first he refused to eat 
it, saying, he should be better directly, and would 
carry it to his mother ; until Mr. Linton told him 
that he must not attempt to walk home before he 
had eaten something : he was then prevailed upon 
to drink a little milk, and the bread once tasted was 
greedily devoured. They learnt from Donald, that 
he had had nothing but half a penny loaf for many 
days ; his mother had given it him that morning for 
breakfast, and he had eaten it, believing that she 
had kept the other half for herself, as she usually 
did. But about the middle of the day she had 
become very faint, and he found out that she had 
eaten nothing since dinner-time the day before, 
when a kind neighbour had given them both a 
meal of potatoes, having put by the other half of 
the loaf for her son. Donald had made his mo- 
ther eat a part of it, and then resolved to go and 
seek the Lintons, whom he had known in better 
days, and ask them for assistance. He found his 
way easily to their house, but he was grown timid 
with suffering, and, being all unused to beg, he felt 
ashamed, and when he saw them through the win- 
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dow seated round the blazing fire, looking, as he 
thought, the picture of comfort and happiness, he 
was afraid, he said, they would be displeased with 
him for disturbing them : he tried to go back, but 
the thought of his mother drove him again to their 
door ; and once he laid his hand upon the latch 
(here George looked at Fanny) ; but just then he 
heard them laughing, and he could not go in then : 
thus he had hovered about the house, too wretched 
to heed the rain, and scarcely feeling the piercing 
blast which benumbed his limbs. 

When Donald had eaten, and felt somewhat re- 
stored, Mr. Linton told him that he should carry 
home food sufficient for his mother and himself for 
that night and the next morning, and then come 
again for more, as Donald seemed to dread the 
effect of his father’s violence if he knew of his 
application to the Lintons. George, who had in 
vain tried once or twice to brush away a tear, which 
he falsely deemed unmanly, now offered to see 
Donald home ; as he was sure, he said, he wanted 
am arm, and he could carry the bread for him. 
His father approved the plan, and in spite of Do- 
nald’s remonstrance, George accompanied him home 
through a pouring rain ; nor would he leave him 
until he saw him within the narrow entry leading 
to the court where he lived. 

When George returned, he found his father and 
Susan sitting up for him, with a bason of tea ready 
to warm him after his wet walk. Little was said, 
for all felt oppressed with the thought of misery 
which they could do so little to relieve. 

Poverty and want may be removed ; sorrow may 
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be comforted by religious hope ; but what relief, 
what hope is there for unrepented wickedness and 
vice ? Well may the Apostle say, that sin is the 
worst enemy of man, for it makes alike the present 
and the future world, pain, anguish, and irremedi- 
able suffering. 

When Susan retired to rest, later than her usual 
time, she was surprised to find Fanny awake, and 
oil going up to the bed side, she saw her face was 
red with weeping. The cause was with some hesi- 
tation, and much self-reproach, explained. Fanny’s 
conscience had smote her severely for her ingrati- 
tude in envying the lot of those whom she fancied 
enjoyed greater advantages and more pleasures than 
herself, and never thinking of the comfort and hap- 
piness of her own lot. “ Donald envied me,” she 
said, sobbing ; K and well he might, poor fellow; and 
I — I who ought to be so happy, who have a good 
father, and kind sister and brother, and such a 
happy, happy home, — oh, how could I not think of 
all these blessings, and murmur because we are not 
rich, and do not live in a grand house ; oh, Susan, 
I never will be so ungrateful again.” 

“ I hope not, dear Fanny,” said Susan, as she 
kissed her, and wiped away her tears ; “ I hope 
not, for, indeed, we may and ought to be contented 
and happy — as happy as this world is intended to 
make us : nothing can make us quite happy but 
heaven, and every body must want many things, 
and have many troubles and sorrows, or we should 
like this world too well, and not look forward to a 
better.” Susan talked in this manner to Fanny 
for a little while, and then persuaded her to think 
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no more on the subject that night, but to wait till 
Sunday evening, when they always talked with their 
father, and when Susan promised to ask him to 
explain to Fanny better than she could, why she 
should not repine nor be dissatisfied with any sta- 
tion it pleased Providence to place her in. Thus 
kindly and judiciously treated, Fanny grew calmer, 
and in a short time sunk quietly to sleep on her 
sister’s arm. 

The next day Donald returned, and had some 
bread and bacon put up for him in a basket. His 
father had met with an acquaintance, who had en- 
gaged him to assist in driving some cattle to a fair 
at a neighbouring town, and he was to be absent 
several days. Susan, on hearing this, proposed to 
go herself and see his mother ; but on consulting 
the poor woman she declined the offer, with many 
thanks, though she owned it would be the best of 
comforts to hear kind words, and see a kind face ; 
but her husband had forbidden her to seek help from 
her own better friends, especially the Lintons, with 
whom he once quarrelled ; and although when re- 
duced to such great distress, she could not prevent 
her son from applying to them, nor, indeed, did 
she feel she could deprive him of the only happi- 
ness their misery left him ; still she would strive 
to do her duty to her husband, and obey him as far 
as she could, and only receive that assistance with* 
out which, owing to his ill conduct, she should be 
starved. Susan respected her for this resolution, 
and made no farther attempt to visit her; but 
Donald came most days, either for the bread and 
potatoes, or the mess of broth, which it was always 
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made pleasant to him to take ; or he came to tell 
them that his mother or himself had earned some 
money, and did not need help that day. But Susan 
thought that her father seemed more pleased when 
told how much Donald enjoyed his slice of bread 
and cheese, and how much his mother had eaten 
of Susan’s nice broth, and even when he paid the 
baker for two extra loaves, than he did when, for a 
whole week, Donald refused to eat a mouthful, or 
carry home a single morsel of any thing, because, 
he said, “ his mother had work, and he had done 
two or three errands for a shopkeeper who lived 
near, and occasionally sent him out with parcels ; 
and so,” he added, “ they had managed quite well, 
quite ; his mother bid him be sure say she w r as all 
the while just as much obliged to Susan for what 
she wanted to send her.” 

Donald and his mother were the victims, like too 
many others, of a bad husband, a bad father, and a 
bad man. When only a lad of sixteen, the elder 
Donald had run away from home to escape the 
controul of kind though somewhat strict parents, 
who lived at a small nursery garden in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh. Falling into distress, he afterwards 
enlisted into a regiment ordered to Spain, where he 
passed several years amidst hardships and dangers, 
brave in battle but still irreligious and profane in 
his daily habits. When, at the termination of the 
war, his regiment was disbanded, he was ashamed 
to return home a pennyless wanderer (for he had 
always spent the whole of his pay), and having 
learnt that his father and mother were both dead, 
and his brothers respectably settled, he tried to get 
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work at his old occupation of gardening, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining employment in a large nursery 
ground near Birmingham. Here, for a little while, 
he conducted himself to the satisfaction of his 
master ; married a respectable young woman, the 
sister of one of his fellow workmen, and might, per- 
haps, have reformed and done well ; but a love of idle 
company led him to the public house, and from that 
time his progress in vice and intemperance was rapid 
and certain. He began by passing the sabbath of 
rest and worship in the small heated room of a low 
ale-house, drinking, smoking, and hearing and using 
profane language ; to stay away from work on the 
Monday, and then half the week soon followed, 
until his master, at length, dismissed him. A 
drunken man has many acquaintances, but no 
friends: he quickly fell into the deepest distress, 
and, but for his ill-used, industrious wife, would 
often have had no roof to shelter him ; but she was 
pitied and respected, and many a neighbour gave 
her a day’s work now and then — a little washing, 
or a few hours’ cleaning, — in order that she might 
have money to buy food for herself and her son. 
At first, her husband left her earnings untouched; 
but vice soon hardens the heart, and takes away all 
feeling but for self ; and we have seen, that before 
his son’s visit to the Lintons, he had sunk to the 
lowest step of selfish indulgence and brutal violence. 

On the Sunday evening Fanny made an ingenu- 
ous confession to her father, of the fault she had 
been guilty of in envying those persons who lived 
in a higher station than herself ; how much she had 
coveted their fine houses and pretty gardens, and 
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how completely she had forgotten or despised her 
own real comforts and many blessings, while she 
compared her condition with that of persons who 
she fancied were better off. She told how the suf- 
ferings of poor Donald had awakened her to the 
sorrows which others endured, and made her sen- 
sible of the very many blessings she had to be 
grateful for; and then she asked her father’s advice, 
how she could avoid these discontented feelings 
from coming again, and if he thought they were 
very very wrong. 

Her father listened to her relation with kind but 
grave attention, and waited a few minutes after she 
had finished before he replied. He then said, lay- 
ing his hand affectionately on her head as he spoke, 
“To be discontented, my dear child, and dissatisfied 
with any situation in which it pleases our Heavenly 
Father to place us, is certainly very wrong and 
sinful if indulged in ; for, if you consider a moment, 
you must be aware that our being rich or poor, 
prosperous or unfortunate, very often does not 
depend upon ourselves, but upon circumstances 
over which we have no controul ; and therefore we 
must consider that it is the will of God we should 
be placed exactly where we are, and nowhere else. 
Now, if that is the case, when we repine and are 
discontented because we are not rich, we are not 
obeying the spirit of Our Lord’s Prayer, in which 
we daily say, “ Thy will be done:” we feel, if we do 
say, let my will be done, and let me be in the sta- 
tion I like best.” 

“ Oh, father ! I never meant that : I only thought 
the rich seemed so happy.” 
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“ You will find, Fanny, when you grow older 
and wiser, that you cannot judge whether people 
are happy or not by their outward appearance : 
they may look gay and happy, and yet have trou- 
bles, ay, and suffer pain too, which you or I 
should scarcely be able to bear.” 

“ Dear father, is that possible ?” 

“ Very possible, and very true; but I do not ex- 
pect you to believe it yet, Fanny. The outside is 
different, and children naturally believe the outside, 
until they learn to think differently from experience. 
If Donald, for instance, had met you going up to 
Mrs. Seymour’s house, discontented and unhappy 
because you did not live at Edgbaston, and had 
seen you again coming back, when your mind was 
full of the kindness of those ladies, he would on 
both occasions have thought you far happier and 
better circumstanced than himself ; although, by 
your own account, you were very unhappy and 
miserable as you went, and thought yourself much 
to be pitied. Donald would have seen no difference 
in you : he might have envied you, unless he had 
looked in your face ; and even then I am not sure 
he would have discovered that you were unhappy.” 
“ I see it now, father ; you mean that it is our 
feelings which make us happy or unhappy, and not 
what we w r ear, or where we live. But then nobody 
can see our feelings ; so nobody can tell whether 
we are really happy or not.” 

“ Exactly so ; no person can really tell whether 
others are happy or unhappy, unless they know 
their secret thoughts and feelings : the frock and 
the bonnet do not shew it.” 
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“ But, father, how can I help my feelings being 
wrong? I do not wish to be discontented, for it is 
very disagreeable; but I cannot help desiring to be 
better off, and to be able to buy what I want. Poor 
Donald, too ; I do think he is badly off, and he is 
much better than I am, for be never complains, 
and he was sorry for being only a very little envious 
of us, when he was nearly starved.” 

“ This difficulty, my dear child, has been felt by 
better and wiser persons than you and me ; nay, it 
was foreseen by our compassionate Saviour, who, 
knowing what was in man, knew that these feelings 
would arise in the heart ; and he directed us to 
combat them by faith — faith in the wisdom and good- 
ness of our Father in Heaven, who has appointed 
our lot here, and who alone knows what is really 
best for us. He also forewarned his disciples that 
their chief happiness must not be sought for in 
the pleasures of this world; that, so far from it, 
they must suffer many things, must take up their 
cross ; that is, must bear trouble and sorrow, and 
must look upon life, not as a scene of unmixed en- 
joyment, but as a place of discipline and trial, fitted 
to prepare them for inheriting the joys of heaven; 
then, for fear we should imagine that our particular 
trials are not known or not regarded by God, he 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out him ; and we are of more value than many 
sparrows. Thus, we may be assured that our lot, 
however humble, is known and cared for by our 
Heavenly Father ; and therefore that we, and Donald, 
and everybody, suffer just so much, and no more, as 
H p, in His infinite wisdom, knows to be best for us.” 
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“I did not think of all this before, father. To 
be sure, it must be best exactly as it is, for God 
loves us, and He would not let us be in trouble, or 
even less happy than we might be, if an easier life 
would not do us harm in some way or other; and I 
will try to think of this the next time I am going to 
be envious.” 

“With regard to Donald,” continued Mr. Linton, 
“ we cannot possibly tell what effect a youth of ease 
and comfort might have had upon him; but his 
merciful Creator knows every thought and feeling 
he has, every disposition to good or evil, and ordains 
his lot so as best to suit his peculiar frame. He 
may seem to you wretched and miserable; but if 
what he suffers makes him look for happiness in 
a world to come, and, instead of clinging to the 
perishable riches of this world, seek only to lay up 
for himself treasures in heaven, will he complain, 
at the end of life, that he underwent trial and hard- 
ship ? or will he not bless God, who appointed him 
sorrow and tribulation, to lead him, through suf- 
fering and patient endurance, to himself?” 

“ Yes, father, I understand it now. You mean 
that we only think of being happy here, while we 
ought to look forward to being happy in heaven ; 
and then we should care no more for our particular 
station in the world than a traveller does what 
place he occupies in a coach, provided it brings him 
safe to his journey’s end.” 

“Well, Fanny, that is a new comparison, but it 
shews you understand what I mean ; and now I 
will read you a fable, which a kind teacher of the 
Sunday school which I attended, when I was a 
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boy, once brought us, after a conversation we had 
with him, similar to the one we have had to-night. 
We were each allowed to copy it, and I have care- 
fully preserved mine, to read to any to whom it 
might be useful.” 

Mr. Linton went to an old-fashioned bureau, in 
which he kept a few papers and other articles he 
particularly prized, and, taking out a memorandum 
book, read the following fable to his children. 


A FABLE. 

There was, once upon a time, a gardener, who 

had a large piece of ground, which he cultivated 

with great care, and planted with all kinds of trees, 

and shrubs, and flowers : some were verv rare and 

•> 

costly, and others were the common wild flowers 
you pick up in the fields. The gardener was skil- 
ful, and very fond of his trees and flowers ; and as 
he studied their different natures, and knew exactly 
which soil was best for each, he took care to plant 
them in the situation which suited their various 
habits and wants. An open meadow looked gay 
with its yellow cowslips and bright bluebells ; a 
hedge of sweet-briar and honeysuckle sheltered a 
bank of hyacinths and tulips ; the modest lily of 
the valley hid itself in its long dark leaves, while 
the raany-eoloured pansy spread out all its beauties 
in the sunshing. The tall cedar lifted its head on 
the lofty mountain which bounded the valley to the 
north , while the delicate natives of a southern clime 
opened their tender leaves under its shelter. All 
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were cared for; and all grew up, and brought forth 
their flowers, blossoms, and fruit, in their appointed 
seasons. 

It is true, indeed, that storms sometimes passed 
over this happy garden; and the cold east wind 
would sometimes nip the blossoms in the bud, and 
strew the ground with withered leaves and broken 
branches : the rain did not always temper the ground 
with fruitful moisture, nor did the sun always shine 
on the opening flowers ; but, notwithstanding these 
occasional calamities, the garden wore every ap- 
pearance of being well and wisely tended, and 
flourished in beauty and fertility under the care of 
its kind and skilful master. 

One day, as the summer sun was slowly sinking 
in the west, a question arose among the flowers and 
the shrubs as to which plant was most the object 
of the master’s care, and which enjoyed the best 
situation in the garden. 

“ For my part,” said a tall foxglove, rearing her 
head so as to look over a ragged robin whose near 
neighbourhood annoyed her, “for my part, I can- 
not but consider my fate as peculiarly unjust ; for 
while my cousin, the white foxglove, who is no way 
superior to myself, is placed in the border among the 
flowers, watered and tended with delicate care, I am 
left to waste my beauty in a hedgerow, tormented 
with spiders’ webs, and deprived of my share of air 
and sunshine by a crowd of low plants with whom 
I am confounded.” 

“ Nay, indeed, cousin,” replied the white fox- 
glove from a sunny border, where she had over- 
heard her relation’s complaint, “ you need not envv 
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‘ me my place in the border : not a breath of wind 
blows but I feel it, and the east wind nearly kills 
me. It was but last week I was wishing our master 
would move me to the shelter of your hedge, for I 
could scarcely open a single flower, I was so cold.” 
“ I quite agree with you,” rejoined a gay carnation ; 
“ our situation in this border is any thing but envia- 
ble: we are never left alone a single day; and before 
I have well opened a bud, it is gathered for a nose- 
gay. I would give half my root to live quiet in a 
field.” 

“ As for me,” sighed a rose, “ I cannot complain 
of any particular inconvenience in my situation ; 
the soil is excellent, and I am sheltered by yonder 
wall from the cold winds ; but, alas ! I am nearly 
devoured by insects ! You need not wave your 
heads as though you disbelieved me; for I assure 
you, well as I look at a distance, I have scarcely a 
rose-bud that is not eaten at heart by these mon- 
sters :” and a shower of half- decayed rose-leaves fell 
as she spoke. 

“ Well, I am surprised,” exclaimed a young lilac, 
for I thought you looked so beautiful. I have 
envied you this month past.” 

“ Alas ! I am no object of envy, I assure you, 
friend,” replied the rose, sadly; “no one can tell 
the sufferings I endure : I would joyfully change 
my life for that of my humble relative the sweet- 
briar, who is aKvays complaining of the poorness of 
her flowers.” 

“And with reason,” answered the sweet-briar: 
“ while you are praised and admired by every vi- 
sitor who enters the garden, I am scarcely noticed ; 
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in revenge for which, however, I make a point of 
pricking their fingers well, if they attempt to touch 
me. 

“ The notice you so foolishly envy me does me 
no good,” replied the rose, mournfully : “ on the 
contrary, I am wearied with being admired at a 
distance, and then dropped with disgust the moment 
my real situation is discovered.” 

In this manner the flowers continued to converse, 
and each to bewail her particular lot. The tulip 
wished to leave the glare of the sunshine for the 
cool freshness of the shade, while the violet repined 
that she was not suffered to bask in the glories of 
the noonday sun. Each envied the advantages she 
fancied her neighbour to possess, and no one thought 
her own lot more favoured than another’s. The 
forget-me-not alone, humble as her situation appeared 
to be, made no complaint : like the rest, she suffered 
from the changing seasons or a passing storm ; but 
her master had himself planted her with care on 
the spot she occupied, and she was, therefore, satis- 
fied. She said that she could not, with her little 
knowledge of the rest of the garden, choose for 
herself a better situation: some flowers, to be sure, 
looked grander than she did, but, from what she 
heard, she perceived they were nowise happier than 
their humbler neighbours. 

The flowers in the gay border heard her with 
surprise, not unmixed with contempt ; and it was 
agreed that not to aspire after notice and distinction 
shewed a meanness, and a want of laudable ambi- 
tion, unworthy a flower of spirit. 

Meanwhile the trees, hearing the unusual talk- 
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ativeness of the flowers, lent an attentive ear to their 
discourse, and here begged to state their share in 
the general discontent : not one considered himself 
perfectly well-placed. It is true they all flourished, 
put forth their leaves and blossoms, and mostly had 
their fruit ripened by the showers and sunshine 
of the spring and summer : yet all had some wish 
ungratified. The larch envied the willow drooping 
its hanging boughs over the running stream, while 
the willow longed to ascend the hills, apd be no 
longer lost to sight in the humble valley. The 
poplar complained that its height exposed it too 
much to the wind, and left it without companionship 
and shelter, and the holly was loud in its complaints 
of the injuries committed on it every returning 
Christmas for its bright berries, losses which it 
took all the ensuing season to replace. The oak of 
five hundred years, whose scathed and hollow trunk 
gave evidence of his majestic growth and kingly 
pretensions, mourned the generations he had seen 
cut down and withered by time, which had spared 
him only for a lonely and blighted old age; while 
a younger one of a hundred years, but already 
marked by the woodman for the axe, was loud in 
lamenting his untimely doom. As each thus uttered 
his complaint, the universal object of envy were the 
stately cedars, who, high above the rest, reared 
their lofty branches to the clouds : there, far above 
even the mightiest trees of the forest, they seemed 
set apart for admiration and homage. Loud were 
the praises of their magnificent beauty, and not un- 
concealed the envy felt at their surpassing grandeur. 

“ Unthinking crowd !” at length exclaimed a 
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venerable cedar, who had listened to the envious 
praises his greatness had called forth ; “ unthinking 
and mistaken crowd ! do you imagine that we, any 
more than you, are exempt from the calamities of 
our earthly nature ? When the sun scorches the 
sheltered valley, does its heat gleam with less 
brightness on the lofty mountain ? When the storm 
rages, and the hurricane sweeps over the country, 
do not we meet its fury till it falls harmless and 
exhausted upon you ? And when the lightning 
scathes the oak of the forest, think you it spares * 
the cedar of the mountain’s height ? Where are my 
companions of a thousand years ? The storm which 
robbed you of a few withered branches has crushed 
their proud heads beneath its weight; and the 
lightning, which only played in summer flashes 
along your peaceful valley, has blasted them in its 
fiery and awful course. Go, then, and learn wisdom. 

If the head is loftier, it is more fatally and easily 
assailed ; if the stem is strong, it cannot bend, but 
breaks. You know not the dangers which beset 
alike the lowly and the great; but be assured, they 
are at least as numerous and as difficult to support 
as your own.” 

The cedar ceased : the trees and flowers were 
abashed at his reproof, and the sun, sinking behind 
the mountain, left them the night for meditation on 
his words. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

APPEARANCES NOT ALWAYS TO BE TRUSTED. 

Within the time in which Susan had undertaken 
to complete the lace Mrs. Seymour had ordered, 
Susan and Fanny were once more to be seen 
bending their steps towards Edgbaston. The 
weather was not so fine as when they were there 
before, and they walked on fast, without stopping to 
look about them. They did not meet many ladies, 
and the few they saw appeared to have come out on 
some necessary errand, rather than to enjoy a walk, 
for the day was cold and windy, and threatened rain. 

When the sisters arrived at Mrs. Seymour’s, they 
were conducted at once to that lady’s dressing-room, 
where they were told Mrs. Seymour would shortly 
come to them. In the room was a little girl lying 
on a sofa, and a person sitting by her side, who 
appeared to have been occupied in reading to her : 
and Fanny had no difficulty in recognising the young 
lady to be the same Miss Alice for whom the pony 
and the jelly had been ordered at her last visit. The 
sisters curtsied to her, but she took no notice. 

“ Miss Alice,” said the young woman who sat be- 
side her, in a low voice, “ the lace girl and her sis- 
ter are here, and they curtsey to you.” 

“ Oh 1 I’m very sorry,” said the young lady, rais- 
ing herself a little, with apparent difficulty, and 
holding out her hand towards them, — “ I’m very 
sorry, I did not know you were here.” 
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“ Come forward, if you please, and take Miss 
Alice’s hand,” said the attendant beforementioned, 
who had been her nurse many years. “ Miss Alice 
likes to feel you ; she cannot see you so far off.” 

“ Not see us I” thought Fanny, “ with those beau- 
tiful dark eyes ! — how can that be ?” and she ap- 
proached and put her hand timidly into the pale 
fingers of the invalid. 

“Do not be afraid, little girl; I will not hurt you,” 
said Alice, who felt Fanny’s hand tremble : “ I will 
not feel you if you dislike it ; but I am blind — 
almost quite blind,” — and the poor child sighed 
heavily. 

“ Blind I oh Miss, is it possible ?” exclaimed 
Fanny. “ Blind I” but her sister touched her, and 
made her a sign to be quiet. 

Fanny’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Are you Fanny ?” said the little girl, after a 
few minutes’ pause, in which she seemed struggling 
to forget her own sorrow and say something pleasant 
to the sisters ; “ are you the Fanny who is to work 
my sister’s sampler ?” 

Susan answered, for she saw that Fanny was 
struggling with her tears, and quite unable to reply. 

“ And you are Susan Linton, are you not ?” Alice 
continued, turning towards Susan as she spoke, but 
still keeping hold of Fanny’s hand. “ And you 
mended my sister’s cape so nicely, and have done 
some lace for mamma.” 

“Yes, Miss ; I have brought it with me,” replied 
Susan. “ Mrs. Seymour desired me to bring it when 
it was finished.” 
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A tear, which Fanny had in vain been trying to 
wink away, at this moment rolled down her cheek, 
and fell upon the pale hand that heldher’s. 

“ What is this I feel on my hand ?” said Alice, 
withdrawing her hand from Fanny’s ; “ is any one 
crying ?” and she looked up, distressed. 

“ Oh, Miss, I beg your pardon ; indeed Fm very 
sorry,” cried Fanny, greatly frightened at the grave 
looks of all around. 

u Do not beg my pardon, Fanny, for weeping ; I 
often weep myself. “ But tell me,” she added, draw- 
ing Fanny closer to her, “ tell me what is the matter. 
Can I help you in your trouble ? I wish I could.” 
Fanny sobbed aloud. Alice seemed much dis- 
tressed ; and her attendant, who perceived what made 
Fanny cry, thought it better to explain. She told 
Alice that she thought the little girl was sorry to 
see her so ill. 

“ Is that what makes you cry so, Fanny ?” said 
Alice, when she had heard what her nurse said, 
w is it ? don’t be afraid to tell me, I do not mind 
being told I am ill ; I cannot help it, you know.” 
u Indeed, indeed it is !” Fanny at last sobbed out, 
for her little heart was ready to break : “for, — for — 
only last time I was here, I thought you must be so 
happy, so much happier than I, that — that — ” 

“ You surely did not envy me, Fanny, did you?” 
said Alice, sorrowfully. 

w Oh yes, I’m afraid I did ; but father shewed me 
how wrong it was, and now I see it was true what 
he said, — that we did not know whether people 
were happy or not, for I never should have thought 
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you could suffer any thing and Fanny wiped her 
eyes and tried to stop her sobs, as she saw Alice 
was distressed. 

The nurse here interposed ; she was afraid her 
charge would be made worse by such kind of talk- 
ing, and, as she had been rather weaker and in more 
pain than usual all day, she advised her to let the 
sisters go into another room until Mrs. Seymour 
was ready to see them. Susan offered to go home 
and come again another day ; but they would not 
let her have that unnecessary trouble. “ No, Price, 
do not send them away,” interposed Alice ; “ I will 
lie quite still, and Fanny shall tell me all about 
what she does at home, and describe her sampler. 
I cannot see it, but she can tell me if it is pretty.” 

Fanny, thus encouraged, was soon able to talk 
again ; and as she spoke gently and quietly, the 
nurse did not object to her telling Alice of all her 
little affairs, and how she hoped Miss Seymour 
would think she had done her own sampler well 
enough to work one foy her. While thus engaged, 
Mrs. Seymour came into the room. The artless 
expression of sorrow in Fanny’s face, as she sat with 
her eyes fixed on the pale countenance of her 
daughter* struck her, and she stopped for a moment 
to remark her. Fanny was a poor but not a vulgar 
child. There was no deceit in her clear open look, 
no coarseness in her voice or manner. The care 
which her father had taken to keep them from rude 
and bad companions, and to instruct them, as far as 
he himself knew (and he was not an ignorant man), 
was visible in these sisters, even to a stranger ; and 
Mrs. Seymour was a good judge of countenances. 
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When Susan’s lace had been examined and paid 
for, and an order given for some more, Mrs. Sey- 
mour asked to look at Fanny's sampler. Fanny 
gave it to her ; and Mrs. Seymour examined it so 
closely, that Fanny thought all the fastenings must 
certainly be coming undone, and the crossings got 
wrong, and was greatly relieved when that lady re- 
turned it to her with a smile of approbation, and 
said that it was so neatly and correctly marked, that 
she should give her the canvass and silk to make 
the one agreed upon for her daughter. Miss Sey- 
mour was absent from home, and had left the affair 
to her mamma’s judgment. 

M There is a great difference, Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Seymour, as she was cutting off the canvass and 
looking out the silks, * there is a very great differ- 
ence between being eager to begin a new piece of 
work, and having the care and patience necessary 
to finish it, and finish it well. When you were here 
last time, I did not know which you could do, begin 
or finish a long sampler. Now, I see you can per- 
severe and do both ; so now I can trust you with the 
materials to make another, which I should not have 
done, if the latter part of this, your own sampler, 
had been hurried over in a careless slovenly man- 
ner. Thus you see the advantage of steady indus- 
try. I can trust you now.” 

Fanny felt proud at receiving this praise, for she 
knew she deserved it, since she had persevered, and 
worked every day ; although after the first beginning, 
and when the novelty was over, it would have been 
more agreeable to change her employment, and go 
to something else. 
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The canvass and silks being wrapped up; Mrs. 
Seymour asked Fanny, with a smile, how her brother 
George was, and then she turned to Susan and made 
many inquiries respecting him ; if he went to school, 
and whether he worked at any regular employment. 
Susan replied, that her father used to teach him 
when he was a child, and continued to do so in the 
winter evenings when he came home earlier from 
work ; besides which, George regularly attended a 
Sunday school ; so that he could write a good hand, 
and cast accounts quickly. He went to work in a 
warehouse, but he hoped, when he was older, to 
rise to be a clerk. 

“ I must not say I am sorry, Susan, that your 
brother is so well placed,” remarked Mrs. Seymour, 
after listening to Susan’s account, “and that he 
appears qualified for a different situation from 
what I supposed, but I am disappointed that I can- 
not be useful to him. Our gardener is in want of 
a young boy as an assistant, and, from what I see of 
you, and have heard of your family, I should have 
been glad if the employment had suited him. 

“ Oh, ma’am, please do you want a boy for your 
garden ?” cried Fanny, her face reddening with de- 
light, “ because I’m sure Donald would be so glad 
to come.” 

“ Donald 1 I thought your brother’s name was 
George ! Have you another brother ?” 

“No, ma'am, he is not our brother, but he is so 
poor, and so very, very badly off. I am sure he 
would be so glad to work for you — and Fanny’s 
earnest tone seemed to come from her very heart. 

“ I am sorry Donald is so badly off, my little 
girl,” replied Mrs. Seymour; “but I cannot take him 
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into my employ merely because he is poor. I must 
know the character of those who enter my service, 
and the character of their parents.” 

Fanny’s hope vanished. If the lady wants the 
character of mother and father as well, she thought, 
there is no chance for Donald ; and she looked 
greatly disappointed. 

Mrs. Seymour saw the change, and misunderstood 
its cause. u I see by your looks, Fanny, I need 
make no farther inquiries ; and let this be a warn- 
ing to you. my child, that a good character is worth 
more than gold : you may be robbed of gold, but 
nothing but your own ill conduct can rob you of 
your good character.” 

“ But Donald has a good character, ma’am ; in- 
deed he has,” said Fanny, earnestly. “ Has he not, 
Susan? It is only his father who is so wicked.” 

Mrs. Seymour looked at Susan, who explained 
who Donald was, and why they were so much in- 
terested for him ; she added, that they had known 
Donald many years before, but that, when his father 
became drunken and had bad company in his house, 
their father had forbidden the acquaintance to con- 
tinue, which had made Donald’s father very angry ; 
so that until their extreme distress they had not 
seen them. Mrs. Seymour listened attentively to 
all Susan said ; asked several questions, and was sa- 
tisfied that what she heard was exactly neither more 
nor less than the truth, and not heightened or ex- 
aggerated from a mistaken desire to deepen her 
compassion. ■ /. 

After hearing the whole history, she said, “ From 
what you tell me, Susan, I should be glad to help 
Donald and his mother, but I see many objections 
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to my doing so. In the first place, Donald may not 
like regular work ; and though honest and well-dis- 
posed, as you say he is, he may not be industrious 
and active, in which case I cannot expect my gar- 
dener to be at the trouble of teaching him. Then, 
his father must not come near the premises. Do 
you think he would consent to keep away, if his son 
worked here ?” 

“ Donald worked a few months, ma’am, in a 
nursery garden, and I’ve heard him say that his 
father never came near him there. Indeed, his fa- 
ther never seems to care where he is, provided he 
does not ask him for money.” 

“ Then why did Donald leave that place ?” asked 
Mrs. Seymour. 

“ He was only employed there, ma’am, because 
the son of one of the gardeners, who worked with 
his father, was ill of a fever, so when the boy reco- 
vered he was not wanted ; but the man he was un- 
der said he had been very steady, and worked sur- 
prisingly for so young a lad, and the master himself 
said he would give him a character any day.” 

“ Well, Susan, I will make no promise to employ 
Donald ; but if he likes to come up on Monday next, 
I will desire my gardener to speak to him. Do not 
feel too certain of his being employed, Fanny,” Mrs. 
Seymour added, seeing Fanny’s eyes sparkle at the 
prospect of Donald’s good fortune ; “ my gardener 
is a steady Scotchman, and I shall not insist upon 
his taking this Donald if he does not like him.” 
Saying this, Mrs. Seymour dismissed the sisters, 
desiring Fanny to come again as soon as she had 
completed her daughter’s sampler. Alice wished 
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them a very kind good by, and they were then given 
into the charge of the housekeeper, who made them 
each drink a cup of tea and eat some bread and butter 
before she would let them set out on their return, 
as she said it was a long walk, and cold, and they 
would be all the better for feeling warm. 

As they entered the town, Susan sent Fanny 
forward, saying she had an errand to do. Half an 
hours afterwards, she entered the house carrying a 
small band-box, which she gave with a smile to 
Fanny. 

u Oh ! Susan, a new bonnet ! and the very rib- 
bon we were admiring yesterday in Mr. Fulford’s 
shop -window !” 

“ Then I hope you will like it on your bonnet, 
dear Fanny; and I hope you will not like your 
bonnet the less for my earning it.” 

“ Less ! I shall like it a great deal better ! — there 
never was one half so pretty and so Fanny con- 
tinued to think long after the bonnet was worn out. 


CHAPTER V. 

DONALD’S FIRST DAY’S WORK. 

ON the following Monday morning Donald did 
not fail to present himself at Mrs. Seymour’s. His 
hands and face were carefully washed, and he was 
drest in his best attire, though that was not very 
respectable, although George Linton had given him 
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a pair of his old shoes, and a jacket much the worse 
for wear, but which had been well patched with some 
bits of cloth which Susan had produced out of her 
thrifty stores. 

On his arrival Donald was directed to go to the 
gardener, an old man with a keen eye, and a shrewd 
but not unkind look. He examined the young 
aspirant to his favour from head to foot, asked him 
slowly and deliberately a great many questions 
about himself and about his family, and nodded his 
head very significantly when Donald stated that his 
grandfather had kept a nursery-ground near Edin- 
burgh : he inquired sharply what his father was 
doing, and looked so angry at this part of his story, 
that Donald was agreeably surprised, when, after 
striking his spade several times into the ground, and 
muttering something about, “ ne’er do weels,” he 
finished with, “Well, well, we’ll soon see if the work’s 
in you, lad, or if it’s only talk : come along with 
me, and I’ll just put ye on for to-day ; but mind, I 
don’t say it will be for more. Many a lad wants 
work, and can’t do it when it’s given him : we shall 
see, we shall see,” and with that the old man pro- 
ceeded down the walk and through the garden where 
the interview had taken place, followed by Donald ; 
nor did he stop or make any remark until they 
came to a small paddock, at one corner of which 
was a piece of ground that had been grown with 
potatoes the last year : it was full of stones and 
switch, and looked most unpromising. 

The gardener turned to Donald, and, pointing to 
the piece of ground, said, “ I want that dug, and 
mind, I mean well dug, and cleared of the switch, 
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and made fit to set cabbage-plants in. If you think 
you can do it, fetch a spade and a rake from the 
tool-house, and set about it, and let me see what 
you’ll have done by night. If you want advice, 
come to me ; but if you can do without it, why stay 
here, and don’t stir away any where, and I’ll come 
and see after you at proper time.” 

Having added a few more directions, and seen 
Donald provided with the necessary tools, the 
gardener returned to his pruning, which Donald’s 
coming had interrupted, leaving the latter not quite 
certain whether to be pleased or not with his recep- 
tion. He was at least glad to be set to work for one 
day, and he wisely determined not to lose precious 
time in useless fears and conjectures, but to do the 
work set him as well as he could, and then hope for 
the best. Accordingly Donald began to work vigor- 
ously ; and though he w r as not so strong as a boy of 
his size should have been, and soon felt very much 
fatigued with the unaccustomed labour, yet the hope 
of getting into a regular employment and helping his 
mother with his earnings so inspired him, that he 
would not allow himself to rest, but worked on 
without stopping till the great clock over the stables 
struck one. He now began to feel very hungry, 
but the piece of ground was not cleared, and the 
gardener had desired him, moreover, not to stir 
until he came to him ; so he resolved to continue 
his work, and try not to think of his hunger. He 
thought the clock very long between striking the 
hours of the afternoon, much longer than in the 
morning ; and at length, some time after four o’clock 
had struck, he felt so very tired, that although there 
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was but a little piece of the great bed left to finish, 
he found he could work no longer, but must sit 
down to rest. “ Only a few minutes,” he said to him- 
self, “ and then HI dig over that corner bit, hard as it 
looks, and go and fetch Mr. Greentree to look at it.” 

Thus resolving, Donald threw down his spade, 
and set down on the bank to rest ; but scarcely had 
he given his weary arms one stretch, when he was 
startled by the rough voice of the gardener calling 
to him, and demanding what he was doing sitting 
there, and whether he expected to be paid for 
yawning. 

Donald was on his feet in a moment ; his heart 
was ready to burst, to have worked as hard as he 
had so many hours, and then to be thought idle 
because he was resting one minute. He said 
nothing, for he felt angry, and was afraid if he 
spoke he should say something wrong. Meanwhile 
the gardener had come up to him, and was examining 
the well-cleared piece of ground. His countenance 
relaxed. “Well, well,” he muttered, “not so bad 
either : but let us see if it’s dug down deep, 
or only scratched over at top and he took a spade, 
and struck it into the ground. It sunk easily, and 
the gardener seemed satisfied. 

“It’s pretty well, lad — pretty well, considering; 
not perfectly smooth, and a trifle too low at the 
edges ; but you’re a young hand, and one must not 
be hard upon you.” Then the old man went round to 
the opposite side of the bed, and looked so closely 
over it, that Donald thought he must see every stone 
he had left. 

“ And now, I suppose you are ready for another 
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job,” he continued, after having- finished his exami- 
nation. “Ay, I see you’ve that bit in the corner 
to finish, but you’ll not be long about that : when 
it’s done, come to me in the hot-house, do ye hear? 
and I’ll find you something to do. The gravel wants 
a little weeding, and that, I’m thinking, will fill up 
your time till six o’clock : there, take your spade, 
and be brisk.” 

But Donald could not be brisk. With all his 
desire to be active and please his new master, he 
was faint with his long fast, the hot day, and his 
unusual exertion ; and when he took the spade and 
tried to dig, he found his strength was gone ; and 
his hands shook so that he could hardly hold it 
steady, while he tried in vain to force it into the 
ground with his foot. 

The gardener looked surprised and angry. “ Why, 
how is this ?” he exclaimed : “ you have dug all this 
piece of ground, as much as I could have done my- 
self, and yet you can’t use a spade better than that 
fashion. A likely story, truly. What’s the matter 
now ? Crying I” for poor Donald, quite overcome, 
here leant on his spade and burst into tears. 

“ Don’t be angry,” he said, as soon as he could 
speak ; “ pray don’t be angry, sir, and don’t think 
me idle. I’ll finish the bed directly, and then, if 
you’d please to let me go home, I’d get something 
to eat, and be back as soon as possible to work. 

“ Get something to eat ! what does the lad mean ? 
Have you had no dinner ? and the gardener looked 
in Donald’s face, not angrily, but anxiously. 

“ No, sir; you bid me stay here till I’d finished, or 

vou should come to me.” 

* 
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“ No dinner, and done all this I — who’d have 
thought it? I wish I hadn’t scolded him,” he 
muttered, “but it was not my fault; he should have 
said he’d had no dinner at first. Poor fellow ! 
Yawn 1 I wonder he was not asleep.” 

“ Put down your spade,” he continued, as Donald 
made another attempt to resume his work; “put 
down your spade, I tell you, and come along with 
me;” and the gardener walked briskly out of the 
paddock, and through the grounds, followed by 
Donald, on whom he looked compassionately from 
time to time, talking to himself. — “ No dinner, and 
worked like a horse I not like his father that. Poor 
fellow ! he looks too thin for his size — good spirit 
in him, too :” and with these reflections he led the 
way to a cottage near the garden gates, where he 
lived. Here he called to his daughter, a neat 
young woman, who was sitting at work, and desired 
her to bring Donald some dinner directly. The 
order was cheerfully obeyed, and Donald was made 
to sit down, and helped to a plentiful meal, while 
the gardener sat watching him with a kindly satisfied 
look. Thus refreshed, Donald’s spirits returned ; 
he warmly thanked Mr. Greentree for his kindness, 
and offered to return and finish his task ; but the 
gardener shook his head, and told him to sit still 
and rest himself ; he had done enough for one day, 
and he should make a finish to-morrow. These were 
joyful words to Donald, who understood by them 
that he had given satisfaction, and was to be em- 
ployed again the next day. He would have ex- 
pressed his gratitude, but he was shy, and moreover 
felt rather afraid. The gardener then took a shil- 
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ling out of his pocket and put it into Donald’s hand, 
saying, his mistress had desired him to pay him for 
his day’s work before he went home, according as 
he thought he deserved ; and then, ordering him 
to be at the gates by eight o’clock the following 
morning, he dismissed him, with tired limbs, but a 
light heart, to go home with money of his own 
earning for his mother, and the hope of having 
gained the good opinion of his new master. He 
thought over all the gardener had done and said, 
how cross he spoke sometimes, and yet how kind he 
really was, and did not know whether to like him 
or be afraid of him most. It was plain he must be 
very exact in doing all he told him, and then he 
should soon find out whether he were cross, or only 
determined not to let any one be idle, which Donald 
acknowledged was only right. \' 

Donald’s mother was looking out for him : all that 
had happened was told and talked over, and again 
repeated to George Linton, who called as he went 
home from work to learn his success. Donald 
wished to accompany him home, to tell the history 
himself to his kind friends, but was overruled by his 
mother, who urged the necessity of taking rest, that 
he might be able to do another hard day’s work on 
the morrow ; so George was allowed to depart alone, 
with many messages, and a bunch of beautiful lilac 
for Fanny, which the gardener had given him. 

Donald took his dinner with him when he went 
to work on the following morning, that he might 
not encroach on the gardener’s kindness. His task 
this day was a lighter one, but required more care 
and skill, and was, moreover, to be performed under 
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his master’s eye, which rather frightened him at 
first : he was afraid he should make some mistake, 
and incur disgrace; but he passed the trial satisfac- 
torily, and the gardener was so well pleased with 
him, that when Mrs. Seymour inquired on Saturday 
afternoon how his new assistant had conducted 
himself, he made so favourable a report, that 
Donald was sent for, and told that he might con- 
sider himself engaged in Mrs. Seymour’s service 
until he had farther notice. % 

This was joyful news : Donald went home that 
evening with a light heart, and after communicating 
the happy tidings to his mother, he set off to tell 
it to his friends the Lintons. They all rejoiced in 
his good fortune : Fanny clapped her hands, and 
declared she never was so happy in all her life. 
“ No, George, you need not smile ; for I am sure I 
was not so very happy as I am now, even when 
Susan gave me my new bonnet, though I do like it 
so much.” 

Whilst the joy which Donald felt opened his 
heart, Mr. Linton endeavoured to direct his grateful 
feelings to their true source, — the real though 
unseen Giver of all good. 

“I have heard you, with pleasure,” he said, ad- 
dressing Donald, as he was preparing to return 
home, “ express your gratitude to those who have 
contributed to your present success ; yet you have 
omitted, my young friend, to thank one who has 
most assisted you, nay, who has, in reality, brought 
all this happiness upon you.” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied Donald, surprised, “I am 
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• very sorry if I have ; but I do not know who you 
mean. I have thanked Fanny and Susan, and — ” 
“ Yes, you have thanked Fanny and Susan ; but 
who caused Fanny to speak to Mrs. Seymour about 
you ? and when she did speak, who put it into the 
heart of that lady to be kind, and allow a friendless 
unknown lad to work in her garden ? Who gave 
you the power to work, and find favour in the eyes 
of your new master? — in fine, who has brought 
about, for the wisest and the best of purposes, the 
events of the past week, and every week ?” 

“ Oh, sir, I know whom you mean ; I have, in- 
deed, been most ungrateful : but,” he added, in a 
low voice, “I will thank him this night before I 
sleep. I will bless him for his great, his many 
mercies, and ask forgiveness for my past neglect.” 
“ Do so, my young friend, and ask for the sup- 
port of his Holy Spirit to guide and preserve you in 
the new way of life you are about to enter. The 
path seems pleasant and easy at a distance, but you 
will find it has its trials : strengthen yourself then 
to meet them, by daily lifting up your heart in 
prayer to Him who alone knoweth your weakness, 
and can alone give you strength to conquer. Do 
this, and be virtuous and religious as well as in- 
dustrious, or your advancement will benefit you but 
little. Without it you will not be happy or content- 
ed long; besides, you are here, remember, to prepare 
for another existence, and it is your duty to look 
forward to that: and you will not go to heaven 
because you have risen a step in the world’s opinion, 
—because you no longer wear a ragged coat.” 
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“ No, sir, yet I own, when I have wished to go to 
church, I have often felt too much ashamed to 
enter, because I looked so forlorn and miserable.” 

“ And yet our blessed Lord said, Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Donald looked down, and Mr. 
Linton continued. “ Go, Donald, to the house of 
prayer ; enter to-morrow, aud let not the signal 
mercies of the past week be unacknowledged to Him 
alone to whom they are most due. Persuade your 
mother to accompany you, and let the remembrance 
of these happy prospects be hereafter joined to that 
of a new life, in the purer, holier, and unchangeable 
joys of religion.” 

An earnest promise from Donald that he would 
not fail to attend henceforth the worship of the 
sabbath ended the conversation ; but we will here 
add, that the promise was faithfully kept, and 
Donald, in after-life, said that he owed more to Mr. 
Linton for those few words spoken in season, than 
he did for all his other acts of kindness : they had 
struck upon his heart when warm with grateful 
feeling, and directed it to his Heavenly Father and 
friend. Devotion, once truly awakened in youth, 
is seldom, if ever, entirely extinguished in any mind : 
in Donald’s it grew with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength, — the comfort and the guide 
of his future life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF BAD COMPANIONS. 

Donald continued through the summer and the 
following autumn in the service of Mrs. Seymour, 
earning a regular maintenance for himself as well 
as assisting to support his mother. He daily rose 
in the good opinion of his master the gardener, who 
was more interested in his welfare than Donald 
was at first aware of ; for Mr. Greentree had, in his 
youth, worked under Donald’s grandfather, near 
Edinburgh, to whose instructions he considered 
that he was indebted for much of his own success. 
Having heard of the ill conduct of Donald’s father, 
he was prejudiced against the son, but when he 
found that the misery the boy suffered from his 
father’s vices had acted as a warning, and that he was 
really anxious to earn an honest livelihood by hard 
labour, he took an interest in him, and was pleased 
with the opportunity of returning the kindness he 
had himself received when a youth, and soon re- 
garded Donald as an unprotected lad, who, in a 
manner, he said, belonged to him. Often, when 
Donald had worked harder than usual, he was in- 
vited to dine m the gardener’s neat cottage ; or 
his master required an hour’s extra work in the 
evening, when he must have his supper, or some 
little present for himself or his mother. With Mrs. 
Seymour’s leave he occasionally took home spare 
vegetables, and now and then a little fruit, a share 
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of which delicacies was always reserved for his 
friends the Lintons. In this manner Donald would 
have spent his days contentedly, could he have 
seen his mother and his home happy; but with a 
drunken father this was impossible. Donald was 
forced to be satisfied with procuring his mother 
wholesome food, and now and then some necessary 
article of clothing; to attempt more was beyond 
his power, and often did he go home after a hard 
day’s work to sit up half the night waiting for his 
father’s return from the public house, refusing to 
leave his mother to meet alone the drunken man’s 
violence. While the summer was thus passing 
with Donald, it is time to inquire how it was spent 
by the sisters, and their neighbour Mrs. Crawford. 

We have seen how Fanny, in compliance with 
Susan’s wish, gave up her design of going to work 
with Betsy Splice : from that time she saw but little 
of her, partly because she was busy herself, and 
partly because she no longer thought Betsy the 
very nice girl she once did. “ Surely she talks 
louder and looks bolder than she used to do,” she 
thought, “ or I never should have been so fond of 
her.” This was, in part, the truth; for all habits 
are progressive, and bad ones, which at first scarcely 
attract attention, soon change, from being only a 
little wrong or a little disagreeable, to being odious 
and hateful, until they entirely transform the cha- 
racter : thus, if not seen daily, persons often appear 
altered, whereas they are only grown in their 
habits: the seed has become a tree, and we no 
longer recognise its form. So it happened with 
Fanny’s friend ; from being free and careless in her 
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manner, she had become bold ; her language was 
coarse, for when in high spirits she could not stop, 
she said, to be particular ; and, no longer seeking to 
win the well-brought-up Fanny, she ceased to put 
any restraint on the natural rudeness of her voice 
and manner. To make amends for losing Fanny, 
she had gained unbounded influence over Jane 
Crawford, who, as we have seen, had been suffered 
by her mother to go to work with her. Jane was 
several years older than Fanny, and, being less 
scrupulous and quite willing to be led, she suited 
this vain girl much better, and what they styled an 
intimate friendship was soon formed between them. 
As they lived in the same street, they walked to- 
gether to and from work, and Jane was introduced 
in form to all Betsy’s acquaintance, from whom this 
foolish girl learnt many absurd and false notions ; 
such as, that she was old enough to take care of 
herself; that, if she attended to her work, it was 
all that could be expected of her; and that it was 
no longer her duty to submit to her mother, like 
a stay-at-home child who earned nothing. 

At first the ill effects of these wrong ideas were 
not perceived ; it was settled that Jane was to pay 
her mother five shillings every week for her board ; 
and as she liked her new way of life (although she 
owned she had never worked so hard in her life), 
she was in high good humour, and Mrs. Crawford 
assured Susan that Jane was become much plea- 
santer, and the house was far more comfortable. 
Susan thought of her father’s motto, “ Look for- 
ward !” and feared lest the ending of Jane’s inti- 
macy with Betsy Splice, and her high wages and 
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good humour, might not be so pleasant as the be- 
ginning ; but she was too young to offer advice to 
Mrs. Crawford, who, whatever her real opinion 
was, had not resolution to thwart her daughter’s 
inclination. 

The first Saturday night after Jane Crawford 
began work she came in triumph to display her 
earnings to Susan and Fanny. Fanny thought 
this looked very womanly, and could not repress a 
wish that she too had money of her own, especially 
when, in a short time, Jane came out in a smart 
new gown and bonnet, made of much more expen- 
sive materials than she had ever worn before. 
Fanny thought Jane must be earning a great deal, 
to support herself and buy such pretty things, and 
again she sighed, and wished that her father and 
Susan had not so very great an objection to her 
working with Betsy Splice. But the truth was, 
Jane Crawford was not supporting herself, but had 
kept back from her mother three shillings a-week, 
until, as she said, she had made herself respectable. 

Thus passed the summer, with little alteration 
in the circumstances of the sisters : they seldom 
saw Betsy Splice and Jane Crawford, whose habits 
and ways of thinking became much more different 
from their’s ; and they were too happily employed 
at home to seek an hour’s gossip with a neighbour, 
merely for want of something better to do. They 
saw with concern that there was a look of anxiety 
and care in Mrs. Crawford’s usually cheerful coun- 
tenance ; but as she avoided speaking to them on 
the subject, they could only guess at its* cause. It 
was evident that she worked too hard, not having 
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taken a girl to supply Jane’s place, as was at first 
proposed ; and often, on an afternoon, when she 
was hurried and tired, did Susan go in for an hour 
or two to help her, and then the good widow would 
sigh, and think how much happier she should be 
if her daughter Jane was like Susan, even though 
she did not earn seven shillings a-week. 

One day, towards the end of autumn, when Susan 
went in, as was now her custom, to assist Mrs. 
Crawford, she found her far from well, and looking 
unusually disturbed. She inquired after her son 
Ben, who had been ill some weeks, but she learnt 
that the doctor had been that morning, and said he 
would soon recover if he had plenty of nourishing 
food. After speaking cheerfully to the little in- 
valid, and looking at the paper kite he was trying 
to make, ready for a fine day, when he should be 
strong and able to go with Tom Splice and fly it 
in the fields, Susan began to fold and iron, not 
liking to inquire into the cause of her friend’s grief, 
lest she might not wish to tell her. They worked 
on in this manner in silence, until a neighbour’s 
son came to ask Ben if he felt able to go with him 
to his father’s garden, which was near. Ben gladly 
accepted the proposal ; and scarcely was he gone, 
when the poor widow put down her iron, and gave 
vent to her anguish and regret in the following 
recital : — 

It appeared that Jane had for many weeks given 
her mother only half a crown a-week, keeping back 
the rest on various pretences. Since Ben’s illness, 
Mrs. Crawford had found it difficult to support her 
family; for besides not receiving the eighteen-pence 
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a-week which her son earned when he was well, 
she was incurring a heavy bill with the doctor ; and 
owing to the absence of Mrs. Seymour’s family she 
had not so much washing to do as usual. Nursing 
her son broke her rest at night, and made her un- 
able to work briskly in the day ; and this, added 
to anxiety and vexation at Jane’s ill-conduct, began 
to affect her health. “ And if I am ill, what will 
become of my children, Susan ? my poor Ben will 
be sent to the workhouse.” \ 

“ But why does not Jane give" you the whole of 
her seven shillings for a few weeks,” said Susan, 
“ until Ben is better, and able to go to work ? she 
has bought so many new clothes lately, she cannot 
want any for a long time to come.” 

“ Give me all her seven shillings ! No, Susan ; it 
is no use talking of that. I only ask her to give 
me the five shillings she agreed to give me before 
I consented to her going to work at all — to give 
me what her board costs me, and she won’t do 
that.” 

“What* do you mean?” cried Susan, looking 
astonished ; for Jane had hitherto prevailed upon 
her mother to keep secret her selfishness. “ Surely, 
Jane pays for her board ?” 

Mrs. Crawford shook her head. “ I have not had 
her money a fortnight together since she went to 
work : she always has something to buy, or some- 
thing that must be paid for, and it is that has pulled 
me down as you see.” But you have not heard 
the worst yet,” continued the "Widow, seeing Susan 
unwilling to speak; “you haven’t heard what it 
breaks my heart to tell you, though it’s no use 
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trying to hide it, seeing you will know the truth too 
soon : Jane is bent on going to Deritend Wake on 
Sunday next; and when I told her I must have her 
money on Saturday night — as the doctor, you see, has 
ordered nourishing things for Ben, and I cannot get 
them without — she flatly refused to give it me, but 
says she shall want it herself, as she has engaged to 
go to the wake with Betsy Splice and a party of 
girls who work in the same shop, and they have 
all agreed to subscribe and have tea together at a 
friend’s house, and she would not be so shabby, she 
says, as to break her word and not go for all the 
world. When she said this, and I saw Ben so ill, 
and thought how I was to get him his nourishment 
to make him well, I own I was roused quite out of 
my usual way, so I told Jane she was an ungrate- 
ful, undutiful child, and would never come to any 
good ; and that I could not and would not support 
her any longer, but she must pay me for her board, 
or she should not live as she had done : so then 
Jane flew into a passion. I dare not tell you the 
bad words she used ; but the end of it was, that 
nothing and nobody should keep her away from 
this wake — and she would not be sneered at by her 
friends (and pretty friends they are !) for me, or 
any one else ; and that as I did not approve of her 
taking a little pleasure, like girls of her age, she 
would leave me, and provide for herself, which she 
was quite capable of doing : she knew of a friend, 
she said, with whom she could lodge, and there she 
would go, and then I could not taunt her with not 
paying for her board.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Crawford, that must be only an idle 
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threat,” exclaimed Susan ; “ Jane never can be so 
unnatural as to leave you : you, her mother, who 
have always been so kind to her !” 

“ It is unnatural, and that’s the truth, Susan ; 
though it’s hard for a mother to say the word ; 
yet, for all that, I believe she will go ; for whgn 
her pride is up there is no turning her, and never 
was from the time she was a child.” 

Perhaps, thought Susan, if her pride had been 
made to turn when a child, this would not have 
happened. 

“ To think of all this misery coming upon us,” 
continued Mrs. Crawford, “just because I let Jane 
go with that Betsy Splice ; for it is she who first 
filled my girl’s head with dress and vanity, and 
now steels her heart against her own mother : with 
all her faults, Jane was never like this before :” 
and Mrs. Crawford laid her aching head on her 
arm, and gave way to a burst of anguish, such 
anguish as only a parent stung by an ungrateful 
child can feel. 

Susan tried to soothe and console her afflicted 
friend, but in vain : there seemed little hope of 
inducing Jane to alter her resolution, for it was 
indeed true that she had never given up her wishes 
when a child, and now pride increased her natural 
obstinacy : with such tempers perseverance in wrong 
is often thought to shew what they call proper 
spirit ; and thus it proved. 

Susan remained until late that evening with Mrs. 
Crawford, waiting the return of Jane from work. 
She came in long after her usual time, looking 
sullen and dissatisfied, but not repentant. Notwith- 
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standing her ill-temper and pride, Jane’s heart failed 
her at the thought of leaving her mother ; but she 
dreaded the sneers of her companions, who had 
been the whole day pouring evil counsel into her 
too willing ear, and urging her not to give in, as 
they termed it, but' act for herself, as a woman 
such as she was ought to act, and not be managed 
by her mother like a child. As to Ben, they pre- 
tended to think his illness was merely an excuse 
to get dainties, which, after all, it was his mother’s 
duty to procure for him, and not Jane’s ; but that it 
was idle to believe that nice things made people 
well. Jane knew that this was false : she knew that 
all that they said was wrong : it did not convince 
her in the least ; but the advice suited her present 
temper, and moreover she had not the courage to 
withstand the taunts and sneers she should be 
subject to if she yielded to her mother’s wishes, and 
returned to a sense of her duty : so fatal is that 
weakness of mind and principle which fears the 
scorn of bad companions more than the reproaches 
of a guilty conscience. 

When Jane on coming home found Susan assist- 
ing her mother in her work her countenance fell ; 
she looked angry, and flinging down her bonnet on 
a chair, walked to the fire, and stood looking at it 
without speaking. Her mother asked her what 
made her so late home ; to which she muttered some- 
thing between her teeth, and directly after, casting 
a disdainful look at Susan, went up stairs to bed. 

“You see how it is, Susan,” said Mrs Crawford, 
as soon as she heard Jane shut her room door with a 
slam ; “you see there is no hope of a change in her.” 
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“ Cannot you speak to her when I am gone ?” 
replied Susan ; “she seems displeased with me for 
being here : perhaps she will confess her fault when 
you are alone together.” 

“ No ; she will be asleep, or make pretence to 
be asleep, when I go up stairs : that is always her 
way when any thing has vexed me, and she expects 
I shall speak to her.” 

“But cannot you awaken her?” urged Susan, 
“and make her hear you?” 

“ What’s the use ? she’ll only go into one of her 
passions, and that will wake Ben, and we shall both 
have a wretched night, and all for no good. No, 
no ; I can’t undertake to do that, Susan. And now, 
dear, it’s no use talking any more about it, and you 
must go home, or your father will be coming for 
you. Ah, Susan ! if I had you for a daughter, I 
should be a happy woman ; but it is as heaven 
pleases, and we must make the best of our lot, 
mu9t not we ?” 

Susan thought that Mrs. Crawford had not made 
the best of her lot, when she suffered Jane to grow 
up selfish and ill-tempered ; but she made no re- 
mark. She wished her neighbour a kind good 
night, promising to call in and help her in the 
morning. 

When Susan told her father of the ill-conduct of 
Jane, he was greatly shocked, but not surprised. 
He knew the truth of the proverb, Bring up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. — Jane had been brought up to be 
self-willed, and to think only of the present, never 
of the future ; the present hour, the present pleasure, 
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even when its gratification was certain to be quickly 
followed with suffering. He remembered her crying, 
when she was a little girl, for some green goose- 
berries when she was ill, and after fretting for two 
hours she had them. In bringing up her children, 
Mrs. Crawford had not looked forward to the time 
when they would be men and women, and when their 
well-being and happiness would depend, not on 
what they had eaten or how they had been dressed, 
but on the habits they had formed, the evil passions 
they had subdued, and the virtuous and religious 
principles they had imbibed; much less, did she 
look beyond time to eternity. To make a decent 
and respectable appearance was her praiseworthy 
endeavour ; but unfortunately she sought nothing 
more, and this is but to make clean the outside of 
the dish and the platter, like the Pharisees of old, 
when there is nothing deeper and holier within. 
Her children grew up, as she said, how they could : 
the sacred principle of duty was never impressed on 
their youthful minds, the love of God was not 
awakened in their tender hearts, and the bright and 
glorious future of this sinful world was seldom spoken 
of in their hearing but as something which could 
not be escaped, but which it was methodistical or 
unkind to mention. Thus was religion, the only 
guide and comfort of existence, left out in the edu- 
cation of this family ; and for the want of this little 
leaven, which leaveneth the whole lump, Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s industry, honesty, and affectionate disposition, 
did not avail to render herself and her children happy. 

Although fully aware of the error which Mrs. 
Crawford had committed, Mr. Linton, did not the 
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less grieve for her affliction, and he desired his 
daughter to render her every assistance, and com- 
fort her to the utmost of her power. “Trials so 
heavy,” said he, “ demand unusual sacrifices : devote 
therefore all your time to our kind neighbour, and 
I need not remind you that she was your mother’s 
friend, to enforce the obligation.” 

“ I have loved Mrs. Crawford, father, from the 
time I was a child, and never shall I forget her 
kindness to us when we were in sorrow : I only 
fear I have not forbearance to speak kindly of Jane ; 
I do so utterly hate her unnatural conduct.” 

“ Hate the sin, but not the sinner, my child : Jane’s 
conduct is shocking, and most sinful in the eyes of 
Him who will, after death, demand an account of it. 
Though over indulged, she knows perfectly well the 
wickedness of rebelling against a parent, and de- 
serting a sick brother : no person can live in this 
Christian country, and not know that. But it is 
not your duty to dwell upon her errors : charity, 
remember, beareth all things, and is not puffed up.” 
“I will try to think of that,” said Susan, as slie 
kissed her father, and retired to rest ; feeling more 
than ever grateful for having had such parents, 
and being blessed with such a friend. 


CHAPTER VII. 

LEAVING HOME. 

The following morning Jane Crawford went to 
work without saying any thing of her intentions ; 
but she took with her a bundle containing her 
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best gown, and other articles of wearing apparel, 
which convinced her mother that she had not given 
up her design of attending the wake. That after- 
noon, when she knew her mother would be absent 
carrying home her washing, Jane returned, accom- 
panied by a stout boy, with whose assistance she 
carried away the rest of her clothes, and all the 
little property she possessed ; and thus did this 
self-willed girl quit her parent’s roof, in the proud 
contempt of being controuled. 

Jane went to Deritend Wake; she was seen 
there gaily dressed and full of smiles : her laugh 
was the loudest, and her speech the freest and 
boldest of any of the party. But notwithstanding this 
seeming happiness her heart was heavy, and her 
uneasy conscience forbid her to have peace. When 
she returned at night to her lodging, so different 
from her mother’s affectionate home, she could 
scarcely restrain her tears until she went to bed, and 
could shed them untaunted and unobserved. 

Bitter was her grief, but it was transient ; it was 
not repentance for her fault which made her tears 
flow ; she wept because she was not so happy as 
she expected to be. 

Mrs. Crawford was heart-broken when, on her 
return late and tired on Saturday night, she heard 
from the neighbours of Jane’s having been, and 
taken away her things. She did not, as was her cus- 
tom in smaller vexations and troubles, vent her sorrow 
in complaints, and seek sympathy from her friends : 
her grief now was silent ; she kept close within her 
house, and even to Susan she spoke with restraint, 
and after the first shock was over she never 
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mentioned Jane’s name. She made inquiries about 
the place where her daughter was gone to lodge ; 
and finding that the people were what the world 
calls respectable, though cunning aud artful in 
gaining their own selfish purposes, she did nothing 
further, convinced that it would be useless to force 
Jane to live with her, even if she could. But more 
sorrow w'as in store : Ben, whose health had been 
improving, fretted after his sister Jane ; and his 
mother’s grief, and the gloom which overspread 
every one's countenance, had a bad effect upon his 
weak frame, and his sickness returned. For many 
weeks his life was despaired of : aud at last the 
doctor declared that, unless he could be moved, and 
be kept cheerful and happy, it was useless to give 
medicine, for he wanted change and nourishing 
food, and not physic. Poor Mrs. Crawford heard 
this opinion as she would have heard of the death 
of her child, for to procure either change of scene 
or nourishment was not now in her power: she 
could with difficulty support herself and Ben, and 
her own health was fast failing, although she never 
complained, but continued, with Susan’s daily assist- 
ance, to take in washing as formerly. Help was, 
however, sent her in her hour of need. 

When Susan told her father the doctor’s opinion, 
he tried to think of some means of removing poor 
Ben from his melancholy home ; for good wishes 
only will not satisfy a Christian, if by exertion aud 
sacrifice he can relieve his neighbour’s wants. He 
consulted his daughter, and it was arranged between 
them, that .a sort of couch or bed should be made 
up for Ben in their kitchen, which was always neat 
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and cheerful, with the morning sun upon its clear 
bright window, and free from wet clothes and the 
smell of hot soapsuds. Hither Mr. Linton was to 
carry Ben every morning when he came home to 
breakfast, and Fanny was to devote her lively 
spirit to the task of amusing him when he was well 
enough ; while Susan prepared him nourishing 
food, and saw that the doctor’s directions were 
strictly attended to. This being planned, Susan 
lost no time in communicating the arrangement to 
Mrs. Crawford, who heard her with thankful grati- 
tude. That very morning Ben was moved ; and 
though at first he felt strange, and wanted his 
mother to come in every half hour to see him, he 
soon became reconciled, when he found how kind 
and gentle Susan and Fanny were to him, and in a 
few days was actually sorry when Mr. Linton came 
home, and it was time to carry him back to his 
mother. Fanny was the most attentive of little 
nurses, and taxed her utmost invention to find quiet 
amusements which should not tire him. With 
some difficulty she prevailed upon her favorite 
kitten to be still and be stroked ; she played with 
him at everlasting cat’s-cradle, and she spent a 
whole morning in teaching him how to work a 
worsted ball, which it had long- been Ben’s ambition 
to possess. In a few weeks this good family had 
the pleasure of seeing their benevolent care repaid 
by the altered looks of the sick boy : his eye lost 
its unnatural brightness, and his cheek its hot flush ; 
he ate with appetite Susan’s nice broth, or a cup of 
arrow-root ; and he was not so very tired with sitting, 
and lying, and every thing. By degrees he was 
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able to walk down the street with Fanny, to meet 
Mr. Linton as he came home from work, and then 
to go a little and a little farther until he could walk 
as far as the green fields, where the fresh air made 
him feel quite well, and he said there was nothing 
left the matter with him, only he was so very tired 
when he got home. 

The end of the autumn found Ben once more at 
work, and his grateful mother restored in health, 
but subdued in mind, slowly awakening to the 
solemn truth that this world is not our abiding place : 
she had been startled by the inquiry, “what doth 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” for she could not but be sensible 
that hitherto her chief care had been for this world. 
In this better spirit we leave her to effect gradually 
that change of heart, which shall render her happy 
not only for time, but for eternity. We now 
return to our story. 

One day early in the month of November, Mrs. 
Crawford informed the sisters that Mrs. Seymour 
was returned home, and desired to see them. They 
immediately obeyed the summons, and were re- 
ceived by that lady with her accustomed kindness. 
After talking to them a little while, Mrs. Seymour 
took Susan into another room, and said to her : “ I 
have brought you here, Susan, to speak to you con- 
cerning a plan I have formed of engaging the 
services of your good-tempered sister Fanny: you 
are so kind and prudent that I think you have 
almost a mother’s right in her ; and therefore I 
would not mention my proposal to her, before you 
have thought it over, and, if you disapprove of it, 
I shall not speak of it again.” 
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“Indeed, ma’am,” replied Susan, blushing and 
curtseying, “ I hope you don’t think I could object 
to any thing you are so good as to propose, when 
you have been so kind to us.”. 

“You will not refuse my offer I know, Susan, 
without a sufficient reason; but I have no right 
to judge for you, and remember, you will not lose 
my present good opinion should you reject my 
proposal. And now let me tell you what it is. I 
want a young girl of good principles and religious 
habits (for I will allow no others to be with my 
children) to wait upon my daughter Alice, whose 
blindness renders a constant attendant necessary. 
The young woman who has been her nurse for many 
years has been seriously ill this summer, and I 
greatly fear that her sickness was in part occasioned 
by too close an attendance upon my suffering child. 
I therefore wish to engage a young girl who will 
assist her, and whose cheerful happy temper may 
help to solace some of the many weary hours my 
daughter spends without the power of employing 
herself. If you and your father are willing to part 
with Fanny, I shall be glad to give her the situation. 
She will be placed under the care of nurse, who is a 
superior woman, and will only go into the kitchen to 
take her meals, so that you need not fear her mixing 
with a number of strange servants. She shall spend 
her Sundays with you at home, and my eldest daugh- 
ter will instruct her in writing and accounts ; so that 
if she should leave me, she will be fitted for an upper 
situation in another family. Do not give me any 
answer now, Susan, but consult your father, and when 
you have decided let me know.” 

Susan was overcome with this unexpected offer, 
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and was thankful for the consideration which allowed 
her time to think over the subject before giving an 
answer. Some farther conversation passed respect- 
ing the situation, and Fanny's temper and habits ; 
and then Mrs. Seymour led Susan back to the 
room where Fanny was receiving Miss Seymour’s 
commendations on the perfect exactness with which 
she had worked her sampler. The sampler had 
been finished some time before, but Miss Seymour 
was from home, and had not seen Fanny since. 

* And now, Fanny,” continued Miss Seymour, 
unwrapping, as she spoke, a paper parcel which 
lay upon the table, “ I have brought home a present 
for you, which I hope you will like as much as I do 
your sampler and she put into Fanny’s hands a 
dress of excellent English merino, of a pretty dark 
colour, fit for winter wear. 

Fanny’s eyes sparkled with surprise and plea- 
sure as she thanked Miss Seymour with a modest 
curtsey. 

The sisters then took leave : as they were quit- 
ting the room, Miss Seymour whispered to her 
mamma, and, calling them back, asked if they would 
like to see the garden before they went home ; and 
being answered with a smiling “ Yes, if you please 
ma’am,” she desired them to find their friend Donald, 
and ask him to gather them a nosegay, if he could 
find one so late in the season. 

How pleased Donald was to see them, and how 
happy he was in gathering them as many flowers 
as Fanny could contrive to carry, and how proud 
to introduce them to his master, and now kind friend 
the gardener, we must not stop to relate ; nor how 
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they were shewn with pride the particular flowers 
he had had a hand in rearing, and the lawn he had 
mown all himself : we must content ourselves with 
saying that the sisters admired every thing they 
saw, and were as much pleased as Donald expected. 

As they returned home, Fanny thought her sister 
unusually thoughtful, but she ceased to remark it, 
when her father and brother George came home 
from work, and she shewed them her new present, 
and told them all about Donald’s advancement, and 
how important he was become to the gardener, who 
had said privately to Susan that he did not know 
what he should do without him. 

After Fanny was gone to bed, Susan communi- 
cated to her father Mrs. Seymour’s proposal to take 
Fanny into her service. Truly grateful did Mr. 
Linton feel for that lady’s kindness, and proud of 
the interest his daughters had excited ; yet he felt it 
would be a hard trial to part with the lively good- 
tempered girl, who had been made a pet of by 
all the family, and seemed in their eyes younger, 
and more of a child than she really was, being now 
about twelve years old. The tears stood in Susan’s 
eyes at the thoughts of losing her daily companion, 
and both sat looking at the fire, occupied with 
thoughts in which it would be difficult to say whether 
pleasure or pain predominated. No decision was 
come to that night. On the following evening 
they again talked the matter over, when it was 
settled that Mrs. Seymour’s offer was too advan- 
tageous for Fanny to be rejected. 

“We must look forward, my child,” said this 
good father, “ beyond our present feelings of regret 
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at parting with Fanny, to the prospect which such 
a situation holds out to her of a respectable main- 
tenance, far better than I can provide her with. 
Under such a mistress as Mrs. Seymour, and in 
attendance upon Miss Alice, Fanny will not be 
exposed to the temptations which too often await 
girls on first entering service, especially in a large 
establishment of servants ; and I think I should 
hardly be justified in not allowing her to accept 
such a desirable situation. Should I be taken 
from you, you may be left with no protector but 
George : do not look so alarmed, my love ; I am 
not going to die because I know that death is pos- 
sible, and, therefore, do not calculate on the future 
as though life were certain. I speak of possibili- 
ties, and even possibilities must be taken into the 
account in such an arrangement as this. Prepare, 
therefore, Susan, to bear the trial, for a trial I know 
it will be to you, with firmness ; and break the news 
to Fanny to-morrow, as it is time that Mrs. Sey- 
mour was informed of our grateful acceptance of her 
kindness.” 

When Fanny was made acquainted with Mrs. 
Seymour’s offer, and told that she was to go and 
live in that great house she so much admired, and 
wait upon Miss Alice, she was overcome with sur- 
prise and pleasure. Her first feeling was delight 
at such an unexpected change, the new scenes she 
should see, and the happy life she was sure she 
should lead : then came a burst of affectionate grief 
at the thought of being separated from Susan, and 
leaving home, and her kind father and brother. 
“Oh, no; she never could be happy away from 
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them, if she had every thing in the world beside 
to make her so. She should have no one to tell 
her troubles to, no friend to help her out of her diffi- 
culties, no one to love her half so well as Susan. 
Then, again, should she be able to please Mrs. Sey- 
mour, and the nurse, and Miss Alice ? but Miss 
Alice she was sure was too kind and gentle ever to 
find fault, only she should be so sorry to see her 
unhappy, and sad, and melancholy, as she knew she 
must be, blind and sick as she was, and so young 
too. All the morning did Fanny talk over the 
great event of her removal to her listening sister ; 
and many times in the course of that long day did 
she throw her arms round Susan’s neck, and sob 
out her sorrow for having given her so much 
trouble, and thank her over and over again for all 
her kindness. In the afternoon Susan went alone 
to offer her father’s grateful acknowledgments to 
Mrs. Seymour, and to make the final arrangements 
for Fanny’s going. It was settled that she should 
have a short time allowed her to prepare her little 
wardrobe, and hold herself ready to enter upon her 
new duties on the Monday week following. 

The ten days which Fanny spent at home were 
occupied in the pleasant task of making her new 
clothes, amidst which Miss Seymour’s present made 
a handsome figure. She also worked an uncom- 
monly pretty worsted ball for Ben, who was now 
strong and well, but who still thought Fanny’s balls 
were better than any others : she stroked her kitten 
with more fondness than ever, although George told 
her that now she was going to be out in service, 
and nearly a woman, it was high time to leave off 
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playing with kittens. Sometimes Fanny thought 
the time very long, and sometimes very short, but, 
short or long, it came to an end; and on the day 
appointed, Fanny, with tearful eyes, took leave of 
her father and George, and, accompanied by Susan, 
walked with a beating heart to Mrs. Seymour’s 
residence, which was henceforth to be her home. 

Fanny was kindly welcomed by her young mis- 
tress, and installed without delay in her new office. 
She soon learnt its easy duties, and her cheerful 
obliging temper, and strict attention to her orders, 
was not long in securing her the approbation of Mrs. 
Seymour, and also, which was of nearly as much 
consequence to her, of nurse. In this situation, as 
in every other, there were, it is true, some trials 
and difficulties, which are not discoverable at a dis- 
tance, and only to be found out by experience ; for 
what situation is there in life which is totally free 
from them ? Fanny, too, never having been from 
under the care of a fond father and sister, was ex- 
tremely sensitive : little troubles at first appeared 
like heavy afflictions, and a week seemed long to 
wait before she could confide them to the ear of 
Susan, and receive her ready sympathy and judi- 
cious advice. By degrees, however, this excessive 
sensitiveness wore off ; she viewed things in a truer 
light ; and though she found it was very possible to 
be tired and weary in a great house, and even to be 
sorrowful when nicely dressed and delicately fed, she 
had no serious troubles to complain of, and acknow- 
ledged with gratitude that her lot was a happier 
one than usually awaits us in this changing scene 
of trial and discipline. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW FANNY PERFORMS HER NEW DUTIES ; HEARS OF AN 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

The winter passed rapidly away, and spring re- 
turned, and found Fanny assiduously devoting her- 
self to the service of her young mistress ; and by 
her strict integrity and happy disposition, gaining 
more and more the good opinion of the family in 
which she lived. Called to think and act for her- 
self, surrounded by comparative strangers, and yet 
having her sister to consult and confide her thoughts 
to every succeeding Sunday, her character quickly 
acquired strength ; and as the season returned which 
reminded her of her first visit to the house where 
she was now an inmate, she smiled to think how 
greatly her feelings were altered. From being a 
lively thoughtless child, leaning wholly upon her 
sister for guidance and support, she was become a 
steady high principled girl, cheerful, and even gay 
in her temper ; but never forgetting for a moment 
her charge over Alice, guarding her from danger, 
and watching over her with untiring care, yet look- 
ing up to her as a being superior to herself, and im- 
plicitly yielding to her slightest wish. It was a 
pleasant sight to see them together. 

“ Fanny,” said Alice, one delicious morning in 
June, as the sun shone brightly and warmly into 
the apartment in which Alice and Fanny were sit- 
ting ; u will you place me near the window, that I 
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may smell those sweet flowers Donald has planted 
for me, and feel the warm sun on my hands ?” 

“ How I love these mornings !” Alice continued, 
as Fanny arranged her to her wishes close beside 
the open window ; “ how I love to feel the pleasant 
sunshine, and fancy how bright and cheerful every 
thing looks : you cannot tell, Fanny, for you have 
many pleasures, how happy this weather makes 
me.” 

“ Does it, my dear mistress (Fanny always called 
Alice her mistress) ? then I am happy too. I was 

afraid” and Fanny stopped. 

“ What were you afraid of, Fanny ? tell me.” 

“ I was afraid you might be sorry not to see the 
sun shining on the grass, and the pretty flowers 
. looking so bright and gay.” 

“I am sorry not to see them,” replied Alice, 
with a suppressed sigh, “but surely I should be 
ungrateful not to enjoy the pleasures my Father 
sends me, because I cannot have all I wish for. 
Oh ! I have many, many blessings.” 

“ Shall I gather you some mignionette ?” asked 
Fanny, a few minutes after, putting down her 
book ; “it is scarcely out in flower enough for its 
scent to come into the room.” 

“ Mignionette ! oh, yes, I love mignionette ; but 
can there be any out yet?” 

“ Donald planted it very early, Miss Alice, on 
purpose, as he knows you are fond of it. He 
covered the seeds with a glass, and watered them, 
and now they are up and in flower nicely;” and 
Fanny went out and gathered a few sprigs, and put 
them into Alice’s hand. “ Thank you ! How sweet 
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they smell, and how thoughtful and kind of Do- 
nald to get them for me so early I You must tell 
him, Fanny, how much I like his mignionette, and 
thank him.” 

“ He needs no thanks, Miss Alice, for any thing 
he can do for you, but he’ll be proud you like his 
flowers.” 

“ Mamma says, that the gardener grows more 
and more pleased with his young assistant; but I 
thought the tone of his voice, when I spoke to him 
yesterday, was sad. Have you heard him speak 
lately of his father?” 

“ No, Miss ; for Donald has nothing good to say, 
and he knows it is not for a son to be speaking ill of 
a parent, though he is a bad man. But I heard at 
home that he is no better, and latterly he has been 
ill, and, I believe, Donald finds it hard to keep him 
and his mother from the parish.” 

“ Poor Donald ! does mamma know of his 
distress ?” 

“ 1 believe not, Miss ; for Donald is not one to 
be always troubling his kind benefactors with com- 
plaints. Besides, he could not speak without tell- 
ing of his father’s bad conduct, and that I never 
heard him do but once, and then it was to save his 
mother, who was starving.” 

u Oh I Fanny, how many blessings have we to 
be thankful for I It is sad, very sad, to be blind 
and helpless ; but I have my kind, good mamma, 
to teach me to bear it, and to love me, and watch 
over me, — and you, so patient and so loving too, — 
to hear what others suffer makes me feel as though 
I were too much cared for.” 
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“ Don’t say so, Miss Alice ; you cannot be too 
much cared for, and so every one thinks as sees 
you. I never knew what Christian patience was 
till I saw you.” 

“ Hush, Fanny I you do not know how I feel 
sometimes. When I am calm and happy, as I am 
this morning, I can love God for his chastening 
mercy, that has forced me, as it were, to renounce 
worldly joys, and look to heaven alone for happi- 
ness. I can think of His love to us, and look 
forward to the future world until I seem to he 
there already, and scarcely feel my blindness. But 
although I try, this feeling will not come always. 
There are times when I am so afraid of my wrong 
thoughts, I would I could stop thinking altogether.” 

“ That is when you are ill, Miss Alice, and weak ; 
I have heard my mistress say that it is not so much 
your fault then, if you are not contented : indeed, 
you blame yourself unjustly.” 

“No, Fanny ; I do not blame myself for not be- 
ing happy : but, oh I I never, never ought to mur- 
mur.” 

w And you never do, Miss Alice ; I never heard 
you utter a complaining word. And now let me 
wheel your chair a little forwarder, that you may feel 
more air, if the light is not painful.” And Fanny 
moved Alice nearer the window. 

“ Thank you. I can bear the light better than 
I did ; and sometimes I fancy, — but I am afraid to 
think of it, — but I fancy I can distinguish a dim 
outline of many objects. I could almost believe 
I saw your face sometimes, when you are before 
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“ I dare say you can, my dear mistress ; and you 
are better, I am sure, and the doctor says you are, 
and that there is no reason you should not see 
quite well again, in time ; and if you go to the sea, 
and get strong, he says we may hope. Indeed, I 
am sure my mistress does hope that your sight 
will get better, and then you will see this pretty 
mignionette as well as smell it, and we shall all be 
happy.” 

The tears stood in Alice’s eyes as she pressed 
Fanny’s hand in her’s: in a few minutes she said, 
“ But we must not forget Donald. I will speak to 
mamma ; perhaps something can be done for him.” 
Fanny shook her head. “I am afraid not, Miss 
Alice, for it seems like encouraging his father in 
his wickedness to give help to his son for him. 
But I hear a gig coming up the drive, and now 
there’s a ring at the bell : it must be the doctor.” 

“ Is it ? He has not been here for a whole week; 
I wonder if he will think me better.” 

“To be sure he will think you better, Miss 
Alice, for you are better ; and you look nicely this 
morning, and your hand is not hot. Oh, yes ; I 
am certain he will say you are better.” 

As Fanny uttered this apostrophe, and finished 
arranging her young mistress to her satisfaction, so 
as to look the best in the doctor’s eyes, he entered, 
accompanied by Mrs. Seymour. He sat down by 
Alice, and, after examining her with care, he said 
she was much improved since his last visit, and 
spoke more cheeringly of his patient’s case than 
he had ever done before. Though cautious in 
giving hopes which might be cruelly disappointed, 
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he yet encouraged her to look forward to .eventual 
recovery, although the time might still be distant. 
To know that recovery was possible was almost too 
much for Alice : tears trickled down her cheeks as 
she murmured a thankful prayer for this great 
blessing. The kind doctor perceived how deeply 
she was affected, and considerately turned to Mrs. 
Seymour, and spoke of some distressing cases in 
his practice which had lately come under his notice, 
and which that benevolent lady had assisted him 
to relieve. After informing her of the good her 
bounty had effected, he continued, — “ A case came 
before me yesterday which puzzles me ; but, per- 
haps, some one here can assist me to unravel the 
mystery — and the doctor looked at Fanny, who 
had taken up her work, and retired to a distant part 
of the room. 

“ Amongst my patients in the humble courts of 
this great town,” the doctor went on to say, u is a 
very poor family, whose children attend my daugh- 
ter’s class in our Sunday school ; they have been 
ill, and I have taken them in my rounds to save 
them the expence of a doctor’s bill. Some weeks 
since, thinking to improve their means, these poor 
people received a girl into their house as a lodger, 
who proves a source of great anxiety to them. I 
did not like her appearance, nor the way in which 
they told me she came to them ; but it is always 
my principle to leave the poor, as we like to be 
left ourselves, to their own judgment in these 
matters.” 

“ And pray how did she come to them ?” asked 
Mrs. Seymour. 
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“ On Saturday night she presented herself at 
their door, saying, she had heard they wanted a 
lodger. They asked her name ; but she replied 
* that her name was of no eonssquence to them, if 
she paid for her lodging, and that she had parti- 
cular reasons for not wishing her abode to be known 
to her family, whom she had displeased ; she added, 
that she should pay for her lodging before-hand, 
so that they would run no risk in taking her in ; 
and she mentioned the name of a friend of theirs 
who had recommended her to apply. At first these 
good people hesitated at receiving a stranger under 
their roof in such suspicious circumstances, but 
being hard pressed themselves, they consented in 
the end, and the young woman became their inmate. 
Her looks, when first she came, bespoke great suf- 
fering, but she never complained, and paid her 
lodgings every Saturday night, the moment she 
entered the house, after receiving her weekly wages, 
as though afraid of letting it remain in her own 
hands. Once when the good people knew that she 
had had but two days' work the whole week, they 
wanted her to wait, and pay them the following 
Saturday ; they told me her manner of refusing 
was fearful ; she said they wished to tempt her on 
to her ruin, but that she knew better than to be 
led on again in that manner, and she had rather 
starve than keep back their due: and from her 
appearance, I believe she has starved,” added the 
doctor. 

u Poor girl, perhaps she has been driven from 
her home,” said Mrs. Seymour. “ Cannot we dis- 
cover who she is ?” 
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“ The people whom she is with do not know her 
name : she calls herself Jane.” 

“ Jane !” repeated Fanny, who had dropped her 
work, and sat listening intently. 

“ Do you know her, pray, young woman?” asked 
the doctor, looking inquisitively at Fanny. 

“ Yes, — no ; that is I did know a girl named 
Jane — Jane Crawford, ma’am, who left her home 
against her mother’s wish ; but it cannot, no, I am 
sure, sir, it cannot be her; for she was very well 
off, she had good wages, and dressed so well, too 
well almost for her station.” 

“ The very reason, my good girl, why this is 
likely to be the same person. I have known much 
of the working class, and as sure as I see what is 
called smart dressing, and good living, so sure do I 
hear of those very people being in distress when 
wages fall, and hard times come.” 

“ But there are so many Janes ; have you any 
other reason,” inquired Mrs. Seymour, “ for think- 
ing this young woman is Fanny's acquaintance? 
In this case she is the daugher of my washerwoman, 
an honest kind-hearted woman, who was in great 
distress last year at her child’s deserting her.” 

“ She is delirious.” 

“Delirious I” exclaimed Fanny, “is she delirious, 
sir? 

“ And this morning, when I called to see her,” 
continued the doctor, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, “ she mentioned the name of Fanny Linton 
several times. She spoke in an angry tone of 
some one whom she called Betsy; and once I 
caught the name of Seymour, when again she 
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went back to Fanny, ‘ Fanny Linton riding in 
a carriage.’ I recollected, Miss Alice, that the 
name of your attentive little nurse was Fanny, and 
putting the two together, I determined to inquire 
here before the young person is sent to the work- 
house.” 

“ Oh, sir, is Jane going into the workhouse ?” 

“ Not if you can inform me who her parents are, 
and if they can take charge of her. I am sorry to 
tell you, if she is a friend of yours, that she cannot 
remain where she is.” 

Fanny, at Mrs. Seymour’s desire, related all she 
knew of Jane Crawford up to the period of her 
leaving her mother, since which time she had lost 
sight of her entirely. And now I recollect, ma’am, 
that when I accompanied Miss Alice in the carriage 
last Monday, as you desired, to stay with her while 
Miss Seymour was shopping, I saw a person whom 
I took for a beggar looking at us very curiously ; 
but when I turned round she went away before I 
could well see her face. I thought I saw the same 
person again, as we stopped at another shop ; and I 
wanted her to come near, for I felt sure, by her 
manner, that she was not used to beg, and I knew 
if I- asked Miss Alice she would give her some- 
thing, but she never came near enough for me to 
speak.” 

“ I have no doubt but this was the unfortunate 
young woman herself,” said the doctor, “for I am 
told she was out walking in the streets during the 
whole of Monday, having no work ; and when she 
came home she seemed much excited, and said she 
had seen an old friend in a grand carriage. The 
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people of the house, however, took little notice of 
this, thinking it only a vain boast.” 

“ But that could hardly bring on her illness,” re- 
marked Mrs. Seymour, “ even supposing she knew 
Fanny, and envied her situation, so much above 
her own.” 

“ She had been prepared for sickness by pre- 
vious suffering, both of body and mind, and in her 
weak state she would, no doubt, be extremely ex- 
cited by the unexpected sight of an old acquintance 
of her better days, living, as she would imagine, in 
splendour and luxury, at the very time that she 
knew not where to procure a meal. I believe she 
has suffered also greatly from remorse ; no doubt 
for her undutiful conduct to her mother.” 

“ It seems strange that she did not return to her 
mother ; can you account for her not doing so, 
Fanny ?” asked Mrs. Seymour. 

“ No, ma’am, indeed I cannot ; except that Jane 
had always an over-proud spirit ; and I have heard 
her say she would suffer any thing rather than give 
in when she had once begun a struggle.” 

“ That is just what I suspected,” said the doctor. 
“I saw great suffering, and even anguish in her 
countenance ; but there was very little humility, 
and therefore, I fear, no repentance.” 

“ We will hope that will follow,” rejoined Mrs. 
Seymour, mildly ; “ we must not break the bruised 
reed. Fanny you may leave us for a few hours, 
and go home and consult your sister on what you 
have heard; it appears probable that this unfortu- 
nate girl is Jane Crawford, and her mother should 
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be informed of her situation immediately. Do you 
think she will receive her back?” 

“ I cannot say, ma’am. Mrs. Crawford was very 
fond of Jane, but since she left her, I believe she 
never mentions her name.” 

“ But now she is ill,” interposed Alice, who was 
an attentive listener to all that passed, “now she is 
sick and in sorrow her mother will never desert her. 
Who can she go to, if not to her ?” 

“ True, young lady,” replied the doctor ; “ but it 
seems that this Jane deserted her mother when she 
was in sickness and sorrow.” 

« But we are told to return good for evil,” said 
Alice, quickly. “ Good, kind-hearted Mrs. Craw- 
ford, — oh ! I am sure she will never refuse to take 
back her own child.” 

« Well, we shall see ; meanwhile I desired the 
people with whom this undutiful girl now is, to 
nurse her till they heard further from me. So now, 
young woman,” continued the doctor, turning to 
Fanny, “ as you have your mistress’s leave, be so 
good as to put on your bonnet, and go home di- 
rectly ; and when you have ascertained whether this 
is really the person we suppose, and whether her 
mother can and will attend to her, call at my house, 
that I may know what steps to take next.” Say- 
ing this, the kind doctor took his leave, having pro- 
longed his visit to an unusual length ; and Fanny, 
sorrowful and thoughtful, prepared to obey his di- 
rections. 

Fanny’s memory was busy with many recollec- 
tions as she walked quickly on towards the town : 
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“ Well might Susan say, I should one day be glad 
she did not let me go to work with Betsy Splice, it 
is scarcely a year since, and how we are both 
changed. Poor Jane ! if you had but had a kind 
sister to say, ‘No!’ firmly, as I had. And yet I 
was very sorry, and even angry with Susan for re- 
fusing me. Oh, my dear sister, how much I owe 
to you, and to my father, for teaching us to look 
forward ! Yes, even in forming an acquaintance 
it is necessary, as Susan said, to look forward.” — 
And Fanny continued to ponder over the past, and 
form resolutions for the future, until she arrived at 
her father’s door. 

Susan was surprised to see her, and yet more so 
when Fanny explained the cause of her coming. 
It was settled that Susan should go immediately 
and inform Mrs. Crawford of all they had heard, 
although she told Fanny that she thought the widow 
must know something of her daughter’s situation, 
as she was much out of spirits. But for many 
months Susan had not spoken to her of Jane, as 
she had particularly requested her not, saying that 
she was an undutiful and ungrateful child, whom 
she wished to forget. “ But I must make her 
hear this,” added Susan ; “her heart will surely be 
softened when she knows how dreadfully Jane has 
suffered for her fault.” 

It was thought better for Susan to go in alone to 
Mrs. Crawford, lest Fanny’s presence should be a 
restraint. She found the poor widow busy, making 
some starch by the fire. On Susan’s entrance, 
she looked up for a moment, and then continued 
her employment, taking no notice of her affection- 
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ate friend’s anxious face and grave tone, which 
plainly shewed that she was come upon a painful 
errand. Susan walked up to the fire ; but still the 
widow appeared intently occupied with her employ- 
ment. 

“Iain sorry to bring you bad news,” said Susan, 
at length, finding her neighbour determined not to 
speak first. “ I have just heard something of Jane, 
which” — 

“Which I don’t want to hear,” interrupted Mrs. 
Crawford, hastily, her colour mounting as she 
spoke. “ I know what you are come to tell me.” 

“Indeed! how did you hear it?” 

“ No matter how I heard it ; 1 suppose I can 
listen to what is going on as well as another.” 

“ But surely, my dear Mrs. Crawford, you are 
mistaken, vou cannot have heard — ” 

«r 

“ I tell you, Susan, I know all ; and I’ve made 
my mind up too, so do not try to turn me, for you 
can’t : no, not even you.” And again Mrs Craw- 
ford stirred the starch till it poured simmering over 
into the fire. 

“ Susan was distressed and disappointed. She 
looked earnestly at her friend’s flushed and ruffled 
countenance, but its expression was not to be mis- 
taken. The widow was much changed since her 
daughter’s desertion : her easy careless cheerfulness 
was gone, and though she viewed life and its duties 
more truly, and her character was in many essen- 
tial points improved, so that she now thought ear- 
nestly of the great truths of religion, yet its holy 
precepts of love and charity had not so engrafted 
themselves on her heart as to enable her to forgive 
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the deepest injury she had ever received. Strong in 
her feelings, she had been nearly heart-broken by 
Jane’s conduct ; and the illness of Ben following, 
had turned her grief into resentment, which had 
strengthened rather than diminished with time. 
Even to Susan her manner was harsh when her 
young friend spoke in behalf of Jane, and urged 
the duty and the happiness of forgiving one 
another, however heavy the offence might be. 
Susan made another effort. 

“ Will you let your daughter go to the work- 
house?” she exclaimed, with a slight accent of in- 
dignation. 

“ She would have let me go to the workhouse, 
and Ben,” answered Mrs. Crawford, without look- 
ing up ; “ but she’ll take care not to go there ; she 
knows how to work.” 

“ But she cannot work now, she is ill.” 

“ 111 ?” And the widow now looked up inquiring- 
ly at Susan : “ How do you know she is ill ?” 
“That is what I came to tell you, but you said 
you knew already.” 

“ Not of her being ill : I heard the master had 
turned away many of his hands, and that Jane had 
left her old lodgings, and had quarrelled with Betsy 
Splice, who contrived to get all her clothes and 
money, and married a soldier last month, and went 
off to Ireland. I did not learn where Jane went 
to, but a neighbour saw her who says she looks 
very different from what she did when she lived at 
home ; and she deserves to look different and 
again Mrs. Crawford busied herself at the fire. 
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Susan was glad to perceive that her friend did 
not know all that she came to communicate, hoping 
that Mrs. Crawford’s heart would be softened by 
it. She related simply, and without comment, what 
the doctor had told Mrs. Seymour. The widow 
was deeply affected. 

w You will go and see whether this unfortunate 
young woman is Jane, will you not ?” asked Susan 
anxiously, after a long and painful silence which 
followed her recital. 

“ Yes, Susan, to be sure I shall go, though I did 
say I never would see her again, let her suffer ever 
so : but to be in a fever, and delirious — ” 

“ Is a dreadful punishment, is it not ?” rejoined 
Susan, quickly ; “ and then if we do not forgive, how 
can we hope to be forgiven.” 

“ True ; but it is hard to forgive some things. You 
do not know a mother’s feelings when,” — but the 
widow’s voice became husky, and she stopped. 

“ Jane acted very ill,” replied Susan, gently ; “ I 
do not wish to justify her conduct in the least ; but 
she was very young, and over-persuaded by a bad 
companion, and did not know how far she should be 
led on step by step ; indeed, we none of us know 
when we begin doing wrong how far we shall go. 
She must have found out her errors long since, and 
repented of them bitterly ; and if you take her back 
now, and forgive her, and are kind to her, — oh I 
Mrs. Crawford, think how she will love you, and 
how grieved she will be for ever having forgotten 
her duty to you : indeed, indeed, you may be quite 
happy agajn, — happier than you were before.” 
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“ Well, Susan, you’d persuade a stone : not that 
I feel angry now, but one cannot forget in a minute.” 

“ Not forget, but forgive ; and that you will, I 
know, when you see Jane in such distress.” 

“You will come with me, Susan, wont you?” 
asked Mrs. Crawford, putting the clothes’ horse 
away from the fire, and beginning to arrange her 
house, preparatory to going out. “ I can never bear 
to go alone, and then you will know best what 
should be done.” 

“I will accompany you, willingly, dear Mrs. 
Crawford,” replied Susan, greatly pleased with the 
result of her efforts ; “ and I will go directly and 
put on my shawl, and tell Fanny, and I shall be 
ready in a minute.” 

Fanny was waiting in anxious suspense ; she was 
greatly relieved when her sister told her that the 
widow’s heart had relented, and they were going 
together to see the person they supposed to be Jane ; 
and it was agreed that Fanny should remain until 
their return, in order to make a report of their visit 
to the doctor. 

Mrs. Crawford and Susan were quickly on their 
way : and soon reached the street to which the doc- 
tor had directed Fanny. It was a back house, up a 
narrow close court, where the people lived, and 
three rude boys were quarrelling and fighting in the 
entry leading to it, so that they had some difficulty 
in effecting a passage. They found the door of the 
house open ; and Susan drew back for the widow 
to enter, but she was so agitated she could scarcely 
stand ; and made a sign to Susan to go first, and 
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not say who she was. Susan obeyed: she knocked 
gently ; when a step was heard descending the 
stairs, and the mistress of the house presented her- 
self, and demanded what they pleased to want. She 
looked clean, but pale and thin, and the whole place 
wore an air of the most wretched poverty. 

Susan asked to see the young woman whose 
name was Jane, who they understood was lodging 
with her. 

“Are you her relations?” said the woman quick- 
ly. Susan looked at the widow ; but she still drew 
back, and seemed unwilling to make herself known : 
so Susan replied, “ Will you let us see the young 
person, if you please : we have heard of her situa- 
tion from the doctor, and it is he who desired us to 
call.” 

“ Oh, very well, ma’am ; it is all right if the doc- 
tor sends you ; only except for that, or your being 
relations, as I hoped you might be, the young wo- 
man is too ill to be seen by any one and saying 
this, she made room for Susan and Mrs. Crawford 
to pass her and enter the house. 

“ We are not just in a way to receive strangers,” 
continued the poor woman, casting a distressful look 
at the bare walls of her miserable abode ; “ but you 
will go up to be sure, if it’s the doctor’s desire 
and then, with another inquiring glance at Mrs. 
Crawford, she led the way up two flights of twisting, 
creaking stairs, to a low garret, where on a miser- 
able straw bed on one corner of the floor, lay a 
young woman, apparently in a state of stupor. 

Mrs. Crawford walked straight up to the bed. It 
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was Jane ! but so changed, few would have re- 
cognized her. Susan felt she should not, if she 
had not come expecting to find her. 

Mrs. Crawford stood gazing at her child without 
speaking. 

“ Leave us, if you please,” whispered Susan to 
the mistress of the house, who immediately com- 
plied ; and, shutting the door after her, they were 
left alone. 

The poor widow knelt down and took one of her 
daughter's hands in her’s : it was burning hot. 

“ Jane : do you know me ? Jane : speak to me ; 
I'm your mother I” the voice seemed to startle the 
hitherto unconscious sufferer : she opened her eyes, 
and fixed them on her mother’s face. 

“ I forgive you, Jane, — speak to me, — tell me 
you know me." 

“ Mother 1" at length burst from the lips of Jane, 
and a convulsive sob followed, which seemed to 
threaten her returning life. Susan hastened to 
support her. 

“ Jane, dear Jane, be calm ; for your own — for 
your mother’s sake be calm, or we must leave you." 

“ Who is that ?" murmured Jane in a feeble voice, 
sinking down exhausted by the struggle: “who 
speaks ?” 

“ It is Susan, — you old friend, Susan Linton ; 
but do not speak now, lie down quiet;" and Susan 
smoothed the pillow (the woman of the house had 
lent her own, the only one she possessed), and 
straightened the dingy sheet, taking care to keep 
between the sick girl and her mother, the sight of 
whom she was afraid would renew her agitation. 
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In a short time Jane grew more composed, her 
consciousness gradually returned, and she looked 
round as if seeking some other person. Mrs. 
Crawford came forward. 

“ Mother ! is it indeed you ? can you forgive 
me ?” she faintly articulated. 

“ I do forgive you, my poor child : may God for- 
give you as I do !” and she stooped and kissed her 
burning cheek. 

“ Oh, mother, do you, — can you love me still ?” 

“ I remember nothing now, Jane, but what you 
once were to me. Why did I not know you were 
in this state? I would have come before.” 

Jane hid her face in the pillow and wept bitterly. 

Susan was afraid of the effects of such agitation ; 
she urged the necessity of her being kept quiet, and 
taking repose after the excitement she had under- 
gone ; to which Mrs. Crawford at once assented : 
but she could not be prevailed upon to leave the 
bed-side of her child, for whom she again felt all a 
mother’s pity and affection, — so deep is a parent’s 
love, — so hard to be estranged, — so ready to return. 

She promised to be calm, and not to converse with 
Jane. “Watch over her,” she said, “ she must, and 
no one should hinder her.” She begged Susan to 
return home, and send Fanny to tell the doctor, and 
ask him how soon Jane might safely be moved, as 
she could nurse her child far better in her own 
house. Before Susan left, she saw Jane had fallen 
into a quiet sleep, with her mother’s hand clasped 
in her’s. On descending to the kitchen she in- 
formed the good woman of the house who her lodger 
was, and that her mother would take her home as 
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soon as it was safe to remove her ; she then gave 
her a shilling to pay for any thing which might be 
wanted that night, and hastened back to Fanny, who 
was impatiently expecting her. They spoke toge- 
ther a little while of Jane’s dreadful situation, and 
Fanny reminded Susan of her former prediction, that 
the time would come when she would be glad she 
had not gone to work with Betsy Splice. Some 
affectionate words followed, and then Fanny set 
out on her return, calling on her way at the doc- 
tor’s, to acquaint him with what had passed. He 
was much pleased with what had taken place. He 
told Fanny that he should call the next day, when 
he had no doubt Jane might be removed, as she 
would, in all probability, improve rapidly now she 
had seen her mother, and was more easy in her 
mind. Fanny then hastened home, when Mrs. 
Seymour and Alice listened with benevolent plea- 
sure to her account of her mission, and truly re- 
joiced in its success. 


CHAPTER IX. 

REPENTANCE. 

On the following morning Susan went early to 
inquire how her friends had passed the night. She 
found Jane sitting up in bed, and taking a cup of 
tea which her mother had prepared for her : she 
was calm and composed though extremely dejected. 
After this slight refreshment, she again slept tran- 
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quilly ; and when the doctor came, according to his 
promise, he pronounced her to be so much better 
that she might be moved that afternoon, although 
great care would be necessary in her feeble state. 
He kindly gave directions for her future treatment, 
adding, that Mrs. Crawford might apply to him if 
there should be any relapse ; but that as her daugh- 
ter’s illness had been caused by want of proper food 
and anxiety of mind, there was little danger of her 
not doing well, now that she was under her mother’s 
care. 

“If your daughter is truly repentant,” he con- 
tinued, still addressing the widow, u and if she is 
sorry at heart, as I trust she is, for what has been 
wrong in her conduct, she will find peace. Some 
persons, however, mistake their real state, and when 
their pride is mortified, and they feel wretched and 
unhappy, they think that the wretchedness they 
suffer is the sorrow of penitence ; whereas it is only 
the sorrow — bitter enough, I grant — of wounded va- 
nity and disappointed desires. Now, this latter 
sorrow does no good to the sufferer, though it gives 
great pain. The worldly and the vicious daily ex- 
perience it, and daily repeat the very sins which 
caused it; a plain proof, if none other were want- 
ing, that their sorrow is not for the sin they have 
committed against God, but for the consequences of 
the sin in this world. The grief felt by the truly 
penitent, on the contrary, is the grief of a broken 
and contrite spirit, which deeply mourns its errors, 
and has no wish, no desire, but by prayer and earn- 
est endeavour to obtain pardon. The repentant 
sinner makes no excuses, seeks for no oalliations of 
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his offences ; he sees his sins in darker colours than 
his bitterest enemy could do ; and receives with joy 
rather than with angry resistance the humiliation 
and suffering which his evil conduct has brought 
upon him ; for he knows it is a lighter punishment 
than he has deserved. Repentance such as this, 
imploring pardon through Christ, and seeking as- 
sistance and strength from prayer, will necessarily 
be followed by a new life, by the leaving off of the 
accustomed sin, and the turning of the whole heart 
to God. This repentance will produce peace, a 
peace which the Christian only knows. Your 
daughter, I see, hears me, and I hope will think 
over what I have said, and examine her own heart 
truly, when she is able : a bed of sickness has some- 
times proved the greatest of blessings, and I trust 
it will be so to her.” 

The doctor took his leave, after again kindly de- 
siring that he might be sent to if his advice was re- 
quired ; and Susan observed with pleasure that both 
Jane and her mother were much struck with what 
he had addressed to them. They looked sadly at 
each other without speaking for some minutes after 
the doctor had left the room ; when Jane faintly 
murmured, “ I fear he is right, I have not really re- 
pented yet.” 

“ But you will, dear Jane ; oh, I am sure you 
will,” said Susan stooping over her and kissing her 
cheek ; “ this illness will indeed be a blessing, and 
you will change, and be really, truly happy.” 

“ Oh ! no, no, Susan ; happiness for such as me, 
never !” and a flush of shame overspread. Jane’s 
pallid countenance as her conscience was for the 
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first time fully awakened to the sinfulness of her 
conduct. 

Susan was afraid of saying more to Jane in her 
present weak state ; she pressed her hand soothingly, 
and urged her to try to get a little sleep, as she 
was to be moved in the afternoon. Jane promised 
compliance ; and though tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and heavy sighs burst from her as her past 
misconduct rushed upon her thoughts, in less than 
an hour she fell asleep, and slept calmly until late 
in the afternoon. 

Towards evening Jane was carefully wrapped up 
in blankets and conveyed in a car to her mother’s 
house, and once more lay down to rest on her own 
bed, under a parent’s roof. Her feelings appeared 
to be deeply moved, though she was too ill to give 
them utterance. Once, when her mother asked her 
how she felt, and if she was comfortable “ oh mo- 
ther,” she murmured, “ don’t ask me, 1 am better 
than I deserve her voice was lost in emotion. 

For several days after her removal, Jane was too 
much exhausted to converse, except for a minute or 
two at a time. She slept the greater part of the 
day ; and it was not until the Sunday following 
that she was able to sit up for any length of time. 
Yet although she said little, her manner shewed that 
her feelings were much changed from what they 
had been. She submitted patiently to all her mo- 
ther’s arrangements, and was grateful for every at- 
tention she received, and when Susan attempted to 
talk to her, she did not turn away with an impa- 
tient air, as she was wont before, whenever she 
thought Susan was about to speak on serious sub- 
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jects, but she seemed pleased to listen to her gentle 
voice, and glad to hear her repeat a hymn, or a 
verse of scripture, which she could think of as she 
lay awake. On the Sunday afternoon she sat up 
for several hours, and in the evening, when Susan 
offered to remain with her whilst Mrs. Crawford 
and Ben attended evening service, which they were 
in the habit of doing, she thankfully accepted her 
offer, and appeared anxious for an opportunity of 
conversing with her alone. When they were gone, 
Susan drew a chair up to Jane’s bedside, and 
opening her Bible, asked if she should read aloud 
to her. 

Jane looked earnestly in Susan’s face : “ Can you 
read any thing there, Susan, which shall help me 
to find the peace the doctor spoke of?” 

“ Yes, dear Jane, I can and Susan read in a 
slow distinct tone the 25th and the 103d Psalms, 
and afterwards the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in 
the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Jane listened with deep attention. “ Susan,” she 
said, as her friend closed the book, “ I have often 
heard that parable read at church, but I never felt 
what it meant till now : oh, if I could but take its 
promise of pardon to myself, but — ” 

“ But you feel unworthy Jane, and indeed that is 
the right feeling for you, and for us all : yet that 
feeling must not make you despair.” 

u No, Susan, no ; you mistake me, you think me 
better than I am.” 

“ Do I ? how Jane : tell me what you mean.” 

“ I mean, Susan, that I feel wretched and miser- 
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able — I dread to think what will become of me if I 
die ; and I would give all I possess to be able to 
live over again the past year — but yet I do not feel 
as the doctor said I should feel if I truly repented.” 
“ Those feelings will come in time,” replied 
Susan mildly, “ if you do not drive them away by 
trying to seek relief in thinking of worldly consola- 
tions, and forgetting the trial you have gone through. 
I do not mean to reproach you, Jane, and I am sure 
you will not think that I do, when I say that 
you never thought seriously of religion before you 
left your mother ; you did not regard duty as the 
great object of life, and consequently you did not 
care to consider what your duty was, and were not 
sorry when you neglected it. How is it possible, then, 
that all at once, after a few days’ illness, you should 
see and feel how great has been your sinfulness, and 
how deeply you have offended God’s holy law.” 

“ That is exactly what I mean, Susan ; I am very 
miserable, and indeed I do feel very, very sorry 
for having treated my dear mother so ill, and left 
her and Ben, and all for companions who never, I 
now know, cared for me, but laughed at me, made a 
tool of me, and even robbed me.” 

“ Never mind them, Jane, dear ; we have nothing 
to do with the wicked but to avoid their sins: 
let us talk of yourself.” 

“But there it is, Susan, that I cannot feel as you 
do. I am so angry, so vexed, — angry with them 
for treating me as they did, and vexed with myself 
for being so imposed upon.” 

“ But if instead of thinking of their ill treatment, 
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you were to think of what brought you into their 
company ; what first led you to give up to them, 
and not to your mother — ” 

“ Oh, Susan, are you going to reproach me ?” 

“ No, indeed, Jane, I would not reproach you for 
the world ; I only want you to see that you suffered 
from these false friends when you had forsaken the 
straight path of duty, and therefore that you — 
you — ” 

“ That I have to blame myself for all, you would 
say, Susan I own that is true, yet this does not 
make them less wicked.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Susan ; “ but I think if 
I had suffered as you have, I should try to feel 
sorry for having given myself up to bad companions. 
I should know that I never ought to have liked 
them, never ought to have associated with them, 
and if I did, and they ill-treated and deserted me, 
I should consider it my proper punishment, and 
be thankful to God for having taken from me a 
broken reed, and forced me to see the misery of a 
life of sin and worldliness before it was too late.” 

“ But, Susan, I cannot help hating Betsy Splice. 
Oh, if you knew how she treated me !” 

“ Should you hate her if you saw her in dreadful 
pain, in agony ?” 

“ No, Susan, I am not so cruel as to do that ; I 
could hate no one then : I believe I should pity her.” 
“ And do you think Betsy is happy ? Was she 
happy, think you, when she succeeded in cheating 
you, and then left you.” 

“No, I am sure she was not. I have heard her 
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say shocking things of herself, wishing to die be- 
cause she was so wretched, and that when you would 
have thought her in high spirits, laughing and 
talking as though she cared for nothing.” 

And do you imagine that she will be happier 
when she dies, supposing her to continue in the 
disposition which makes you so angry with her ?” 

“ Susan, how can you ask me ? It is that dreadful 
thought of dying which makes me tremble, and 
which I know terrified her, though she pretended it 
did not.” 

“ Then is she not more wretched, more miserable 
a hundred-fold,” continued Susan, with solemn 
earnestness, “ than if her body was in pain ? That 
could not last long, but eternity — ” 

“ Eternity I oh, Susan, will punishment last for 
ever?” 

“ I believe wise and good men differ as to whether 
the Scripture means that the punishment of the 
wicked will last actually for ever, or for so very 
long a time that it seems for ever, compared with 
our present life. With regard to our just dread of 
it, this cannot make any difference ; for in either 
case the suffering is certain to be greater than we 
can bear to think of, — greater, I suppose, than we 
can conceive.” 

Jane seemed lost in thought, and Susan waited 
some minutes before she added, 

“Can you feel angry, Jane, against a wretched 
being, who may have to endure such misery as this?” 
“ No, Susan, no ; I never saw sin in this light 
before. Poor Betsy !” 
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There was another long silence : at length 
Jane said, “And is it this, Susan, makes you so 
patient with me, and forgive all my past unkindness 
to you ?” 

“ You have never offended me, Jane, so I have 
nothing to forgive : and if we were not friends be- 
fore we shall be friends now, shall not we ?” And 
Susan put her hand into Jane’s, who pressed it affec- 
tionately, with a look which said more than words 
how deeply she valued Susan’s friendship. After a 
pause Susan said meekly, “ I am afraid I have not 
always felt right towards you, Jane, and now I am 
very sorry for it. I was angry, very angry, but 
father told me it was wrong to feel so : he always 
tells us w'e have nothing to do with our neighbours’ 
errors, but to take warning and avoid them, and 
must do our own duty, whether they do theirs or 
not : besides, if we really seek to know our hearts, 
we shall find we have too many faults ourselves, too 
many deficiencies even in our best moments to think 
of the faults of others.” 

Jane was now exhausted ; Susan withdrew from 
her bedside, and continued reading to herself until 
Mrs. Crawford and Ben returned ; when she took 
leave, in the pleasing trust that Jane was awakening 
to a true sense of her errors, and in the way to 
find that real repentance which is not to be re- 
pented of. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

DURING the slow progress of Jane’s recovery, 
Susan had many opportunities of conversing with 
her upon the solemn truths of religion, its promises 
and threatenings, its bright hopes and terrible denun- 
ciations. Jane now sought these occasions herself, 
and was thankful to find she had in Susan a friend, 
who, without harshly condemning her former in- 
difference and sin, led her to seek in the Scriptures 
for the only sure foundation of her hopes of pardon. 
Jane had much to undergo. Real and effectual 
repentance — that change of heart which our Lord 
said to Nicodemus was “as to be born again” — 
cannot take place in the unregenerate without 
effort, constant prayer for the support of God's 
Holy Spirit, and vigorous and continual struggles 
against old habits and long-indulged sins. The path 
of duty must be trodden firmly and unshrinkingly. 
The hasty temper, the worldly selfish spirit, must 
be repressed ; the things most dear must, perhaps, 
be sacrificed, and our desires placed, not on the at- 
tractive present, but upon the future world ; while 
to that future existence, unseen but to the eve of 
faith, must every action, every thought, be daily 
and hourly referred. Is this easy ? Is it the work 
of a few days ? of a few weeks ? even though the 
whole soul is agitated, and its whole energies be 
engaged in the conflict ? The change may, indeed, 
be begun, and frequently is in some circumstance 
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of strong emotion : sickness, disappointment, the 
death of friends or the death of the wicked, an im - 
pressive sermon, a striking deliverance from dan- 
ger ; all and every of these warnings of a merciful 
Providence may first awaken the soul from its fatal 
delusion ; and then a change, a sudden and striking 
change, will come over the heart, in which the 
former life will appear but as a deceitful dream. 
But when these new and better feelings come to be 
tried in the daily crosses and trials of ordinary ex- 
istence ; when the first deep emotion is past, and 
religious views must be tested by our performance 
of religious duties; when what we have hitherto 
most loved must be relinquished ; nay, when our 
most flattering deception, our good opinion of our- 
selves, of our character, of our conduct — when this 
too is viewed without its deceitful gloss, and we 
find faults where we thought we had virtues — sins 
in ourselves tenfold darker than in our bitterest 
moments we had ever attributed to others — when 
these truths force themselves upon the hitherto 
sleeping conscience, can we say that the sinner has 
no fiery ordeal to pass through before the peace of 
true repentance sheds its calm, its holy joy into 
' his heart ? Yet let not the returning penitent be 
discouraged ; even in the conflict there is strength 
given which supports the weak, and raises the con- 
trite from despair; strength which the sinner knows 
not of, but which he who seeks in faith shall find, 
and which will, at length, bring him to the enjoy- 
ment of that peace which the world, in its highest 
and brightest pleasures, never gives, nor in its 
heaviest trials can take away. 
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Pursuing this path of deep and sincere repent- 
ance we leave Jane : she has recovered her health 
and spirits, and assists her mother in her daily 
work, never having expressed a wish to leave home 
again. She obeys her mother’s slightest wish with 
an almost painful alacrity, and an eagerness which 
seems anxious to atone for her past perverseness 
and disobedience ; and her mother’s eyes fill with 
tears as she speaks to Susan of the watchful solici- 
tude of her daughter, and the affectionate respect 
which she shews her. “If I could but see her 
cheerful, Susan, I should be happy ; indeed we are 
happier, even as she is, than we ever were before.” 

“ And will be happier yet, dear Mrs. Crawford,” 
replied Susan, one day, when the widow was speak- 
ing on this her frequent topic. “ You are more cer- 
tain to be happy, from Jane’s not being cheerful 
again all at once. If her feelings of remorse were 
not lasting, her religious faith and her improved 
character would not be lasting either; but now you 
have every reason to hope that Jane is really 
changed for life ; and, in time, she will be cheerful. 
Uniform cheerfulness I have heard called the last 
and highest gift of true piety : it is filial trust, that 
bears all, hopes all, and confides in all and for all 
to God. Jane cannot but be cheerful when she 
feels thus.” 

“ I trust she will ; indeed I sometimes think she 
looks almost cheerful now on a Sunday evening : 
the service always does her good ; and it does me 
good too. “Oh, Susan, I feel very different to 
what I used to do. Your mother often tried to 
make me think less of this world, and more of 
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another : and though she did not succeed then, I 
do not think her efforts were altogether lost, for 
what she said comes into my mind now.” 

“ How happy it makes me to hear you say so I” 
said Susan, smiling brightly. “ One of my dear 
mother’s favourite proverbs was, ‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days.’” 

“ Yes, Susan ; and you have had your share too 
in the good work ; and may God bless you for it. 
You have helped to bring peace when there was no 
peace; and if I am never better off, as the world 
means by better off, and if I have to toil and even 
to suffer hardship, I can bear it all now. I feel so 
different : troubles look quite light when we know 
it is God who sends them us, and that he will bless 
them to us if we bear them patiently.” 

With this spirit of submission and trust, this 
piety of the heart, Mrs. Crawford has little to 
fear from this world’s troubles ; but we are happy 
to be able to state that her outward circumstances, 
as well .as her feelings, are improved. Jane’s ready 
and active help enables her to get through her 
work so much to the satisfaction of her employers, 
that she has always full occupation ; so that some 
months after her daughter’s return, she took a 
house in the country, near to Edgbaston, Mrs. 
Seymour having recommended her to many of her 
friends ; and here she seems likely to secure a com- 
fortable maintenance, and make a provision for her 
declining years. 

Ben, while being nursed at Mr. Linton’s, be- 
came strongly attached to George ; and when he 
was able to go to work again, to his great satisfac- 
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tion, he procured a situation in the same manufac- 
tory with his friend, who takes a strong interest in 
his welfare, and overlooks his conduct with the 
steady affection of an elder brother. He induces 
him to read and improve himself, and puts before 
him the duty and happiness of supporting his 
mother w'hen she shall be advanced in life, and 
should receive from her children the care and pro- 
tection she gave them in their infancy and childhood. 

In the course of this summer Fanny attended her 
young mistress to the sea-side. Never having 
seen the sea before, the excursion gave her great 
pleasure; but her chief enjoyment consisted in lead- 
ing Alice along the shore, seating her where she 
could enjoy the fresh sea breeze, and watching day 
by day the improvement which took place percep- 
tibly in her health. Here they spent several 
months. Fanny’s last letter was full of joy and 
thankfulness, for Miss Alice could distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance; and a celebrated oculist had 
come down to the place where they were, and pro- 
nounced his decided opinion that her sight would 
soon be perfectly restored. This good news so 
filled Fanny’s mind, that she forgot to add, until 
she came to that most important addition to a letter, 
the postscript, that Miss Alice’s attendant was to 
be married as soon as they returned, when Fanny 
was to take her place, and wait entirely upon her 
young mistress ; in consequence, as Mrs. Seymour 
desired Fanny to tell her sister, of the perfect con- 
fidence she felt in her steadiness and good conduct. 

We have but little to add respecting the other 
personages in our story. Donald continues to work 
at Mrs. Seymour’s, and to give satisfaction by his 
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diligence and sobriety. His father died, during the 
summer, of fever brought on by hard drinking, 
after gaining a week’s wages at hay-making. On 
hearing of his death, Mrs. Seymour offered Donald 
the lodge at the entrance to her residence, for him 
and his mother to live in, which will enable him to 
stay on the premises, and afford his mother a com- 
fortable home. This arrangement is kept a pro- 
found secret from Fanny ; and Donald intends to 
be near when his mother goes to open the gate, 
as the family return from the sea, which is ex- 
pected shortly. He has already planted a honey- 
suckle (Fanny’s favourite flower) against the wall 
of the lodge, in spite of the gardener’s wondering 
the lad did not know it was not the right time 
of the year to set it ; and so many boxes of mignio- 
nette have been put in the windows, that it is con- 
fidently expected that Miss Alice will stop the 
carriage to have some sprigs gathered as she passes, 
which makes it necessary, Donald says, that he 
should be there, as his mother could not reach them 
up to the carriage window. 

Mr. Linton and Susan continue happily pursuing 
their unobtrusive path of usefulness and kindness* 
George has made so good a use of his father’s in- 
structions, that his master is about to promote him 
to a place in his counting-house, the great object of 
the young man’s ambition : and thus, happy in 
themselves, and happy in doing good to others, this 
contented family are pleased and satisfied with the 
present, and humbly hope to reap hereafter the 
reward of following the oft repeated motto, LOOK 
FORWARD. 

THE END. 
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